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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Some of the seeds of the Journal of the American Society of Professional 
Graphologists were sown in Jerusalem, Israel at the International Congress that was 
held in April of 1985. In attendance were many of the leaders of the field including 
Israel Odem, patriarch of Israeli graphology, Christian Dettweiler of Germany, Thea 
Stein Lewinson of the United States and French graphologist Ursula Ave Lallemant, 
creator of the Star-Wave-Test. It was in Israel that I first met Thea, who purchased a 
paper of my presentation. It was there that I first spent quality time with Patricia 
Siegel, our current President, who also presented a paper and who, in addition, rep¬ 
resented Dan Anthony who was not able to attend. 

At the time, I was involved in using the Roman/Anthony Psychogram to rate 
handwritings of the epileptic split-brain writers in a UCLA study for Warren 
TenHouten, who coordinated the study, and Dr. Joseph Bogen, who performed the 
surgery necessary to separate the two hemispheres of the brains of these epileptics. 
As the study required an additional graphologist to grade the writings, I could not 
think of a better person to ask than Patricia Siegel. 

Patricia was in the midst of taking occasional day trips to Washington, DC to 
learn more about Thea Stein Lewinson’s work directly from the master, and it was 
during those trips, under Thea’s prompting, that the idea of starting a new society 
began to sprout. Patricia also met with me to discuss our philosophy on how we each 
graded the Psychogram, and then Patricia set herself the task of replicating the study. 
An incisive thinker, one of the things I most remember about working with Patricia, 
was her goal to continually improve the work, and as she did so, new levels of under¬ 
standing continued to emerge. The paper would be coauthored with Warren 
TenHouten and published in The Psychiatric Clinics of North America. 

Shortly after that event, Thea held the first meeting of the Society at her 
home in Bethesda, Maryland. Patricia and Lois Vaisman, who were teaching psychol¬ 
ogy of handwriting at the New School for Social Research in New York, following the 
retirement of Dan and Florence Anthony, worked with her to invite prospective mem¬ 
bers. In attendence were students of Thea, Patricia and Lois, and the Anthonys. One 
of the criteria for admittance was a firm foundation built on the work of the early 
European graphologists like Crepieux-Jamin, Ludwig Klages, Max Pulver and Klara 
Roman, most of whom Thea knew personally. It had always been a goal of mine to cre¬ 
ate an academic graphology journal, and so I was gratified when Thea asked me to 
head one up. 

Many of the early meetings were held at Thea’s home or nearby, in 
Washington, D.C., and it was there that Patricia and I presented our research on the 
epileptic split brain writers. A highlight, during this period, was a trip to Fogerty 
Library, where the entire group was able to study original manuscripts of historical 
figures from the 17th and 18th centuries. 
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About a year later, a student of Thea’s, Sarah Zimmerman (formerly 
Garroway), suggested that we hold some meetings at Swarthmore College in 
Philadelphia where she was a professor of astronomy. So the Society now held meet¬ 
ings not only in Washington, but also in Philadelphia and New York. 

After Thea stepped down as President, Dr. Alan Levine took over the position. 
One of Dr. Levine’s fortes is photography. Thus, when Thea discussed Pophal’s work 
on the structure of the ductus and its link to personality, Dr. Levine set up a micro¬ 
scope and camera and conducted his own studies, which, as it turned out, somewhat 
refuted the findings of Pophal’s investigations. These findings were presented to the 
Society and published in our new journal. 

Naturally, the first issues of the Journal contained additional articles primar¬ 
ily from Society members. Dan Anthony wrote on printscript analysis, Thea Stein 
Lewinson presented her research on the handwriting of alcoholics, Patricia Siegel 
wrote on the handwriting of lefties, Herry Teltscher discussed handwriting analysis 
and psychotherapy, Blanche Lyons presented the handwritings of centenarians, 
Thelma Seifer wrote on the influence of the right hemisphere, Virginia DiLeo dis¬ 
cussed drug addiction, and Marc Seifer wrote on the preconscious in handwriting and 
questioned documents. Other members who wrote articles included Mati Lerner with 
Alan Levine on Carl Sandburg’s handwriting, Renata Propper on Picasso’s and 
Braque’s handwriting, Lois Vaisman on distress in children’s handwriting and the 
Star-Wave-Test, and Joanna Fancy on the future of graphology. 

By the third issue, we had branched out to members outside the Society with 
an article by Betty Delmar of Chicago on the Wittlich test. The fourth issue continued 
that pattern by presenting papers on the handwriting of visionaries by Michigan 
graphologist Ruth Holmes and articles from three graphologists from Colorado: sexu¬ 
al abuse by Suzy Ward, alcohol abuse by Edward Peeples, and handwriting and the 
four quadrants of the brain by Jeanette Farmer. 

This, our fifth issue, a special double issue, has authors from six countries. 
Thus, the Journal of the American Society of Professional Graphologists , rooted in the 
European tradition, has come full circle. Since many of the articles were gathered by 
our new President and one of the Editors, Patricia Siegel, the introduction of these 
authors will be made by her. As Patricia worked tirelessly to coordinate articles from 
three continents, we are also happy to announce that the physical production of the 
journal is being orchestrated by Jeffrey Starin, who is Managing Editor. Dr. Alan 
Levine has stayed on as another Editor. Many of the articles contain fundamental 
studies for complete sub-branches of graphology. The Star-Wave-Test in particular, 
the profound creation of Ursula Ave-Lallemant, has monumental implications for 
expanding graphology, and tying it more closely with the TAT and particularly the 
Rorschach. It is with great satisfaction that I introduce our President, Patricia Siegel. 


Marc J. Seifer, Ph.D. 
Editor-in-chief 
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LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT 

The articles in this journal represent an international exchange of ideas and 
research which is central to the mission of The American Society of Professional 
Graphologists, to enhance the quality and scientific basis of graphology. 

All areas of psychology, including graphology, are seeking to increase the 
understanding of personality and the accuracy of their endeavors. As is inherent in 
the development of any science, ongoing research is necessary to ferret out inaccura¬ 
cies and come closer to objective truth. It is a fluid process, and this journal is our 
Society’s contribution toward that effort. 

Over the last several years, I was fortunate to meet an international group of 
extraordinary graphologists who have much to offer the American graphological com¬ 
munity. We are presenting here the work of a number of these noted graphologists — 
from England, France, Italy, Israel, Germany and the United States — as we seek to 
broaden the perspective and base of knowledge from which handwriting is analyzed. 
These articles represent just a portion of the ongoing and exciting efforts in the field 
which can be reported on in future volumes. 

The first two articles, by Renna Nezos from London and Madeleine 
Blanquefort d’Anglards from Paris, emphasize the psychological dynamics behind 
handwritten expression. Nezos gives examples from valuable research she and her 
British Academy Research Team conducted on sublimated personalities, while 
Blanquefort d’Anglards draws on the significance of the gesture in handwriting and 
its relationship to traditional psychological and graphological principles. 

Renata Propper from New York and Evelyne Jeufroy from Paris describe dif¬ 
ferent approaches to how to analyze handwriting. Propper explains German graphol¬ 
ogist Dr. Hans Knobloch’s gestalt focus as the first step in the analytical process while 
Jeufroy presents planetary typology as a means of describing personality and catego¬ 
rizing handwriting dynamics. 

This issue of the journal devotes considerable attention to Ursula Ave- 
Lallemant’s ingenious Star-Wave-Test (SWT). She initially developed this test to eval¬ 
uate very young children, but it also supplements handwriting in broadening the 
graphic expression available for analysis. Her article describes the overall framework 
of this culturally universal test. Fiorenza Magistrali explains and illustrates the SWT 
in more detail. She uses the SWT to help distressed children, particularly those from 
war-torn Sarajevo. Dafna Yalon presents a quantitative measure of the SWT which 
she used to evaluate an entire village of kindergarten students to determine their 
readiness for school or need for assistance. She also provides useful follow-up 
research. Ave-Lallemant in Germany, Magistrali in Italy, and Yalon in Israel bring 
their culturally diverse perspectives to focus on the benefits of this single test. Their 
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work highlights both the universal commonality of graphic expression and the impor¬ 
tance of international collaboration to enrich our knowledge. 

Marcel Matley, from San Francisco, has organized a compilation of medical 
research on neuroleptic drugs and their effect on handwriting. His work serves as a 
resource for graphologists, handwriting identification experts and those in the med¬ 
ical community. It also demonstrates clearly the neurological basis which is the foun¬ 
dation for the science of graphology. My paper on American printscript concentrates 
on categorizing printing for the practical purpose of analyzing adult handwritings. In 
addition, it touches on insights gained from comparisons of handwritings and SWTs 
of American ten- and eleven-year olds. 

It is my hope that this journal not only provides useful information for 
graphologists and other interested professionals, but that its varied and broad scope 
inspires future avenues of graphological research and exploration. 


Patricia Siegel 
President 
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A RESEARCH ON SUBLIMATION 

Renna Nezos and The British Academy Research Team 

ABSTRACT: The loss of self-respect in children is a result of 
lack of respect shown to them by parents, carers or educators. 
Humiliation at an early age is the main cause of this kind of 
hypocrisy which we call sublimation. The instinct of survival 
leads the individual into acting in a uniform way, in order to 
put an end to humiliation and feeling of worthlessness, which 
causes such untold suffering and despair. The result is a com¬ 
bination of emotional distancing, surface hardness and over¬ 
rationalization of judgements. Suppressing nature does not 
work and the side effects of sublimation vary. Sublimation is 
seen in handwriting by syndromes such as “aerated secondary 
spacing with simplified, progressive forms with, at the same 
time, narrow ovals, m’s and n’s, which contradict the initial 
image of flow and progression,” or “short vertical extensions 
giving an image of sobriety and composure, with long horizon¬ 
tal over-connections and occasional accidental balloons, 
which defy the image of sobriety.” 

Sublimation is a society-generated affliction, mainly found among the more 
privileged classes in the Western World. In the previous century one would have found 
it initially among members of the aristocracy. Today it is found at many social levels, 
due to the expansion and availability of education. 

Sublimation, which is a kind of an “integrated” persona, indicates the substi¬ 
tution of emotivity which is being taken as weakness with manifested strength. This 
is often compensated for with a certain hardness. To appear “cold” is a defense and is 
socially acceptable. According to the social surroundings in which one is living, and in 
order to be so called “normal” and to survive, one has to “fit in.” Sublimated people 
think it is right to be so and would not like to change unless they become aware, one 
way or another, of the fact that they had been forced to suppress their emotivity to 
meet other people’s standards and ideas of social acceptability. 


This paper was presented at the International Congress of Graphology in London, October, 1995. A publi¬ 
cation, entitled Sublimated Writings, by the British Academy Research Team, giving a comprehensive 
description of the research, was recently published by Scriptor Books. 
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People who sublimate in order to cope and survive, comply; otherwise, they 
would despair. Sublimation, as such, is not forced on anybody. It may happen when 
the person, usually a child, through over-discipline, has been humiliated, ridiculed, 
degraded and has lost his self-respect. 

The sublimated personality, in order to maintain self respect and to survive 
emotionally, uses its considerable energy to mobilize a wide range of common defense 
mechanisms. 

To protect early sensitivities the person quickly learns to absorb and adopt the 
social ethics that best suit the environment in which he finds himself. Consequently, the 
person forces himself to live by rules, commands the respect of his contemporaries and 
generally learns to fit in well. Helpful mannerisms may also have been subconsciously 
acquired from among friends, acquaintances, public figures or relatives, so that a cer¬ 
tain similarity in social attitudes becomes evident — somewhat like a uniform. 

“The persona” of the sublimated individual is not simply a mask to hide 
behind, but also a presence. “In this sense, persona or mask is the signal of rank, 
virtue, character and authority. It is the outward significator, the outward display of 
mastery.” 1 

The individual absorbs the imposed attitudes which are socially acceptable, in 
order not only to comply with the demands made upon him in such a painful way, but 
also in order to avoid suffering and to make sure that this will not happen to him again. 

This, bit by bit, affects his approach to life and to the world, to the extent of 
structuring his whole personality. Consequently, although this attitude is acquired, it 
differs from a persona in that what he is trying to hide is not necessarily something 
he does not trust to be good or something he is ashamed of, but it is something that 
simply causes him pain. He has therefore displaced the needs for his own reality and 
replaced them by more conformist ones and by more socially acceptable attitudes, 
which over the years, become second nature. The real self, with all its sensitivities, 
has remained buried, unexposed and unmolded, in a sort of primitive state, or “nat¬ 
ural” state, we could say. If ever it is given the chance to be expressed, this natural 
self will come across raw and wild, embarrassing for the individual and uncomfort¬ 
able for the people around him. 

Painful memories associated with emotional life during the sensitive child¬ 
hood must be neutralized. Close emotional involvement in later life must be played 
down, in case it exposes vulnerability. The result is a measure of emotional distanc¬ 
ing, surface hardness and surface objectivity. It is at the cost of warmth and intima¬ 
cy, occasionally resulting in a degree of isolation and hardness. 

Sublimated people often have an unconscious fascination and nostalgia for the 
oppressor that made such an impact on them. This is usually symbolized by the image 
of power, or the male, or the phallus. This is the power that sublimated them in their 
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impressionable formative years. (It is well known that certain people develop an 
attachment to their tormentor). It has created in them a masochistic pleasure in later 
life, which may turn into sadistic activities towards people inferior to them, such as chil¬ 
dren, or partners and friends as they no longer represent a threat. It may come into 
their dreams as a powerful attraction towards, or a strong unconscious admiration for 
the virile macho male. It may also appear in the handwriting as a sexual symbol. 

Their behavior can vary from irony to sarcasm, to verbal or physical abuse 
and the imposition of discipline, always under the pretext that“I am doing the best 
for them”. They are unaware of these feelings and unaware that they have been 
expressed. It gives them a feeling of security in life when they are faced with dilem¬ 
mas, difficulties and antagonism. 

Any guilt feelings associated with resentment or hatred towards others dis¬ 
turbs the apparent calm. Their suppression is overcompensated by mobilizing feelings 
of kindness and consideration. The result, at least on the surface, is civilized behav¬ 
ior instead of vindictive aggression. It also comes into play should signs of softness 
and vulnerability threaten to surface. Here, overcompensation may give rise to a cer¬ 
tain rigidity and inflexibility. This may appear rather out of character, but when it 
occurs, it is more likely to be visited upon the close domestic circle, rather than upon 
the world at large. The implication is that the immediate family is less likely to pose 
a threat to survival and thus enables emotional tensions to manifest themselves, e.g. 
only the family may notice. The writer can be cold and strict and demanding of oth¬ 
ers. He wants perfection from others as “they have to suffer too”. He copes by react¬ 
ing in a hard and unyielding way to his family. 

In the instance of women, they would initially be hard, but then guilt would 
overcome them and they would tend to melt and give in. 

Sublimated people are better out in the world and out in society. They are 
more in touch with circumstances and they show more spirit. 

If hurt, they have the ability to keep a straight face and refuse to express any 
feeling of being degraded. They don’t forget the hurt, however; even years later a reac¬ 
tion connected to that event may occur. Remaining anxieties and worries that might 
still ruffle the surface calm, can be glossed over and explained away by making use of 
the services of a sharp intellect, using the powers of reason. 

Having subconsciously used most, or all, of the above defence mechanisms, 
the sublimated personality has successfully drawn a veil over the stresses and strains 
that promoted their arousal. “The result is the refinement or transmutation of sensu¬ 
al instinctual energy.” 2 Unaware of what lies beneath the surface, the personality pre¬ 
sented to the world is cultured, sociable, rational, civilized, tolerant, diplomatic, cool, 
urbane and emotionally distant. Such an individual may possess both status and suc¬ 
cess, but the initial motivation was for survival. 
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This is reflected in the handwriting which is typically evolved, rapid, aesthet¬ 
ically laid out, discreet and “silent,” yet displays characteristic awkwardness dis¬ 
cernible within the apparently easy flow. It usually looks more academic than it is in 
reality. A common factor in sublimated writings is that they are not weak writings. 
This of course does not imply that all unsublimated writings are weak. 

Unsublimated people who have all the reasons to be sublimated and are not, 
have either reacted to the circumstances by not adapting, or have not accepted the 
sublimating forces because of a lower degree of emotivity and sensitivity. 

Those who have reacted have a stronger survival instinct and their nature is 
more resilient; therefore, although they become hurt and unhappy, they tend to fake 
submission at the time and hang on to the reality of their personality. They keep their 
sensitive perceptions and in later life they either use them for their own personal com¬ 
pensation to suffering or use them for more constructive creativity for the common 
good. The writings in the first case are light, nuancee and sober, often with a certain 
harmony, and in the second case they show more hardness and more discordance. 

Children of sublimated parents may either become sublimated, because of the 
sublimated upbringing, or may be crushed and never adapt, in which case they risk 
not being able to capitalize on their abilities and live their life in the shadows. But 
this is a whole chapter for research which unfortunately we were not able to incorpo¬ 
rate into this presentation. It is to be researched in the future. 

As a result of the recent publication in English of Professor Gille’s book on 
poets, we noticed that Byron, Baudelaire and Mallarme are sublimated. 

Sixty-seven writings of sublimated people have been examined and have been 
analyzed. Each one is a case history and has now been published as study notes. Here 
we shall only discuss a few. 

FIGURE 1 

Information about the writer 

He is a man in his 40’s who has been married twice and is a solo transatlantic 
sailor. He left school after his A levels. He is well read and interested in everything. 

Summary of the writing 

A small writing that appears cultured and evolved. 

There is a rapid controlled progression to the right. The forms are small, sim¬ 
plified, prolonged up and right slanted. The middle zone lacks fullness and is even 
cramped at times. There is congestion from the pasty stroke. It is grouped with some 
garland connections between the narrow forms. But there are also arcades and some 
soft angles. There is a tendency to filiform [thread], the words are spaced out, and 
there are large, regular spaces between the horizontal lines. There are also strong “t” 
bars and ovals open to the left. The full stops are spaced out from the words. 
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Figure 1: Man in his 40s, transatlantic sailor. 
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The signature looks more unhappy than the text. It is on the right with nar¬ 
rower forms. 

A synthesis showing sublimation 

Small, simplified, rapid, with curved connections, upper and lower extensions 
in sticks, firm well-nourished stroke, right slanted, spaced out, creating a clear, pleas¬ 
ant image. 

But also: Holes in the words, stoppages, awkward chewed up letters, incom¬ 
plete crushed ovals, compensatory upward extensions and superelevations and over 
simplifications which hinder legibility, point to a sublimated personality. 

A sublimated personality 

A cerebral, individualistic person, who is educated and mature, he has a wide 
intelligence with curiosity of mind. He is quick thinking, analytical and synthetical, 
intuitive and capable of original, independent thought. He tends to look ahead more 
than to focus too greatly on the present, and he prefers to concentrate on matters out¬ 
side himself. 

But also: He is good at putting across ideas, but his sociability is only on the 
surface. It is partly a defence in order to preserve his privacy, enabling him to avoid 
encounters that come too close. Being very sensitive, he puts a distance between him¬ 
self and others. He does not like to divulge his inner feelings and needs space and 
freedom. There is an underlying restlessness that motivates him. 

The writer has developed a slightly elusive quality which can be intriguing as 
well as frustrating. He apparently copes well with any anxiety; he may feel and is able 
to assert himself and get on with determination and skill. 

FIGURE 2 

Information about the writer 

Man, 78 years, Married with four children. Works in high circles. An execu¬ 
tive in high powered positions. He said he had a happy childhood though at an impres¬ 
sionable age his father went blind, and he recognized he would have to make his own 
way in life. 

Summary of the writing 

There is aestheticism and elegance in this writing, and it looks comfortable, 
agile and fluid. It is on the small side, right slanted, curved (very few angles), rapid, 
and it slides across the page freely with an appearance of ease. There is no apparent 
constraint, and there is supple use of space and of the baseline. It has gentle regulari¬ 
ty and rhythmic progression, and it is well balanced with mobility and spontaneity. An 
assured elastic forward impulse combines suppleness and firmness without rigidity. 
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It is orderly, clear, neat and aerated. The dimension is irregular (favoring the 
rhythm) with secondary width, superelevations, diminishing and enlarged capitals. 
Stylized, the writing has simplified forms, garlands, simple lower extensions (sticks) 
with many short and atrophied. 

Written with a pen, the stroke is warm, velvety, moiree [irregular ink flow] 
and well-nourished (medium-light) with sealed edges. Agile combinations, predomi¬ 
nantly over-connected, occasionally disconnected, with some gaps in the continuity, 
curved and arcade connections, and fairly generous spacing between words. Regular 
left margin and tight right. 

A controlled horizontality and a fairly stable baseline is present, with slight¬ 
ly rising lines and some galloping up and down. It is telescopic [letters suddenly com¬ 
pressed into one another]. There are suspensions, small awkward and meager letters, 
lyrical d’s, a great variety of “t” bars, ranging from nondescript to exuberant, small 
hooks and many large hooks at the start of the letter “t” and at the end of the lower 
extensions. Slight filiformity [thread], with some starting strokes and gently curved 
ending strokes. An enlarged and exuberant first letter to “Yours,” the signature in the 
middle to right of the page, underlined, with an enlarged capital. 

Good rhythm of space and movement, but not so good of form. 

A synthesis showing sublimation 

Rapid and apparently flowing, it is small, simplified, aerated, progressive, 
rhythmic, velvety. 

But also: Sudden interruptions in the flow, irregular slant, small hesitations, 
awkward letters, squeezed ovals, some stunted lower extensions, strong telescoping 
and over-connections, point to a sublimated personality. 

Sublimated personality 

There is maturity, integrity, responsibility and self-discipline in this writer. 
He has mobility and spontaneity with easy participation, adaptability and social 
warmth. A sincere, reliable and honest man with personal equilibrium which satisfies 
and favors a successful social and professional adaptation and easy collaboration. His 
relationships with himself and others are healthy and comfortable. There is consis¬ 
tency in his actions, moral principles, self-control and a sense of responsibility. He is 
sufficiently combative to be well encrusted in his theories. 

He has warm and gentle feelings and takes life through charm. Subtlety, sen¬ 
sitivity and finesse of feelings give him compassion and openness to the problems of 
humanity. He has a rich emotional world and passionate attachments. 

He is mentally active and open to culture and impressions with the ability to 
assimilate and reach constructive decisions efficiently. There is foresight and a good 
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fund of ideas, combining the practical with the aesthetically pleasing. He has a clear 
and disciplined mind, logic, common sense, straightforwardness, open and supple 
intelligence, and his thought processes and methods adapt well to the event. 

But also: Despite all this sensitivity and capacity for affection there is a 
strong desire to control his emotions. Although there are limits to the strength of his 
personality, he blends in with his environment and appears to conform. He seems to 
face life in a natural way and uses his potential with measure and efficiency. He is 
resilient, and he is held together by self-discipline. His personality resists well the 
manifestations of frustrations and hardships. He appears self-confident, and there is 
a good balance between needs which motivate him and their fulfillment. But his needs 
are mostly short of his abilities. 

FIGURE 3 

Information about the writer 

Man of 60. Lawyer. Married many times. Educated at public school and 
Oxford. [The term “public school” in England means “private education”.] Very loyal 
and ethical, devoted and on good terms with all his wives. He has a subtle and ele¬ 
gant sense of humor. 

A summary of the writing 

A small, vertical writing that moves across the page with a quiet confidence. 
The very small middle zone is irregular and so is the narrow spacing between letters 





1 






Figure 3: Man, age 60, lawyer. 
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and wide spacing between words. It is prolonged up and down (compensating for the 
small middle zone), grouped with many lapses and some over-connections. 

The forms are sober, simplified, nourished and tend to be cramped. It is 
nuancee with contained irregularities. There are superelevations, garlands and cov¬ 
ering strokes. It is filiform [thready] and mostly open. The layout is neat with a large 
increasing left margin and an irregular narrow right margin. The words undulate 
slightly on the baseline with some gentle galloping up and down, and suspensions. 
The pressure is light and spasmodic. The stroke has precise edges and is velvety and 
pasty with many congestions due to this. Clubs and hooks. 

A synthesis showing sublimation 

Small, simplified, connected with over connections, a firm and nourished 
stroke with nuancee forms. 

But also: Spaced out (although irregular) between words and lines, lapses of 
continuity, with narrow letters, some awkward movements in a steady vertical and 
controlled writing, a tendency to over-connecting, point to a sublimated personality. 

Sublimated personality 

The writer is a cultured and erudite person with a great capacity for intellec¬ 
tual work. He has powers of concentration, clear practical thinking, objective judge¬ 
ment and a methodical analytical mind. He has developed organizational abilities and 
is scrupulous and conscientious in his work. He is careful in his decisions but once he 
has made his mind up he has the confidence and strength to “stick to his guns”. 

But also: The writer is sensitive with a rich emotional world hidden beneath 
a controlled exterior. He has made himself tolerant of people less intelligent than him¬ 
self and has developed a conventional, although reserved approach of good manners 
and politeness. He is constantly suppressing his emotions and will not allow himself 
to feel, act or speak impulsively. He is self-disciplined and is continually battling 
against inner worries and tension which are not made apparent. 

His upbringing has given him the ability to cope and deal with life's problems 
in a practical manner. 

FIGURE 4 

Information about the writer 

A man, 75 years old. Never married. An ex-diplomat, now he is an artist paint¬ 
ing mainly in watercolors. 

A summary of the writing 

This is a rapid evolved writing, simplified with an occasional elegantly dis¬ 
creet flourish. The degree of connection is dominantly grouped. The dimension of the 
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Figure 4: Man, age 75, former diplomat. 

middle zone is small, and upper and lower extensions tend to be lean but not neces¬ 
sarily short; “i” dots are high. The well-nourished stroke is firm and confident. Letter 
spacing is dominantly wide. The layout is aesthetic and aerated. Forms are mixed 
with much angularity and filiform. 

The “minuses” that emerge in this handwriting are the occasional narrow 
flooded ovals, some downward or drooping “t” bars, sharp points, some crushing of the 
middle zone, some sudden close spacing and slight regressive movements. Such fea¬ 
tures appear to counter the general broad, rapid progression. The zone representing 
the emotions, i.e. the middle one, as it were, keeps its head down and progresses at a 
run. 


A synthesis showing sublimation 

A rapid, evolved writing, simplified with an occasional elegant discreet flour¬ 
ish. Small with lean upper and lower extensions, letter spacing is dominantly wide 
with mixed forms, angularity and filiform. It is written in green ink with a well-nour¬ 
ished, firm and confident stroke. The layout is aesthetic and aerated. 

But also: Occasional narrow, flooded ovals, some crushing of the middle zone, 
some sudden close spacing and slight regressive movements, point to a sublimated 
personality. 
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Sublimated personality 

A cultured civilized mind, at home in the world of the intellect, whilst remain¬ 
ing perceptively responsive to that of the senses. His judgement is clear and his think¬ 
ing organized and self disciplined. 

His social communication has acquired a surface elegance and polish. 

But also: On a deeper level he avoids being emotionally demonstrative and 
thus reveals little of himself. A desire to communicate is probably expressed through 
his art, since this is less likely to expose his sensitivities. 

His sharp critical faculties and ability to assess situations enable him to ride 
over difficulties without becoming too entangled. 

FIGURE 5 

Information about the writer 

A man 50 years old. Entrepreneur, divorced at 40 and lives alone in the coun¬ 
try with his dog. He socializes very little. 

Summary of the writing 

This evolved simplified writing progresses with a rapid easy confidence. It is 
aesthetically placed on the page, aerated to spaced out and with generous margins. 









Figure 5: Man, age 50, entrepreneur. 
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The continuity is grouped to connected with only occasional juxtapositions [discon¬ 
nected letters within words] and a few long garlands between words. Secondary width 
is dominantly broad. The dimension overall is small to medium, discretely irregular, 
with occasional superelevations. Many words are diminishing. Upper extensions are 
usually tall and lean, lower extensions relatively less so. Occasional connections 
between words usually compromise lower zone extensions curving up to the middle 
zone. 

Pressure is firm, in relief and the stroke is well nourished and pastose. There 
are angles, filiform, occasional upper zone arcades and some serpentine forms. Final 
Greek “d”s slant left, against the general direction. Ovals are usually closed and bow 
tied. Numerals are clear, quick and easy. Signature is larger and somewhat “throw 
away,” and the personal pronoun “I” is a simple stroke. 

Occasional features that suggest possible faltering in the easy progression 
are: sudden narrow or squeezed letters, breaks or hesitations in the stroke, occasion¬ 
ally crushed middle zone, some occasional covering strokes, sharks tooth form and 
sharp points. The legibility is almost never compromised. 

Synthesis showing sublimation 

An evolved, simplified, right slanted writing that progresses with a rapid easy 
confidence. It is aesthetically placed on the page, aerated — spaced out with generous 
margins. The pressure is firm, in relief, with a well-nourished pasty stroke. The writ¬ 
ing is grouped-connected with a few long garlands between words. 

But also: There are sudden narrow and squeezed letters, and the middle zone 
is occasionally crushed, which puts a break on the easy progression. There are also lit¬ 
tle falterings of the stroke which point to a sublimated personality. 

Sublimated personality 

A perceptive, cultured mind that has found a balance between rational, emo¬ 
tional and practical judgement. The rationality shows a speedy, realistic grasp of 
essentials and flexible objectivity. It is an enquiring mind, able to search out causes 
and synthesize solutions. 

He is courteous, reliable, considerate and has learned to move easily in his 
social milieu, exercising a diplomacy — touched with humor. 

But also: This is a sensitive man whose easy, social, confident manner suc¬ 
cessfully covers some emotional inhibitions, guilt feelings and a certain defensive secre¬ 
cy. For him, a relatively superficial (though affable) relationship comes more easily. 
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MOTIVATIONS AND COMPENSATIONS 

Madeleine Blanquefort d’Anglards 


ABSTRACT: The motivations and compensations of individu¬ 
als are identified using different typologies and psychological 
guidelines. The handwriting expresses a synthesis of gestures: 
the writer draws his individual quest of his objective. Graphic 
descriptions illustrate writers’ unique needs, subjective drives 
and efforts to restore balance in their personalities. 

The subject of motivations and compensations had been the starting point of 
a book I wrote in 1994. Today we shall look into only a few aspects. This approach, 
which enables a synthesis, is positive and humanistic, has emerged as a result of my 
professional work as a consultant for firms and headhunters. It shows the dynamics 
of the personality in its capacity to invest itself and to progress, and thus, the possi¬ 
bilities of evolution and realization of the individual self. 

Motivation is a key word nowadays, which covers the notions of needs, inter¬ 
ests, striving, drives and motives. It triggers and maintains the force towards a pro¬ 
ject, and organizes it to attain the object-goal, which is synonymous with satisfaction 
and self-fulfillment. 

Compensation means nowadays repairing and restoring balance, whether it 
be of an imagined or real inferiority. For both motivation and compensation, what 
counts is the driving power generated and its directions towards or against the object. 
What distinguishes them is the origin of the energy, one being more natural and the 
other triggered by inferiority, which influences the energy's intensity, coherence, qual¬ 
ity and its duration. 

We will examine handwritten gesture in its direction and structure; then 
identify the expressed deficiencies (what is missing) and avidities (first needs or 
desires), by using the different typologies and psychological guidelines. After, we shall 
examine a short professional case. 

STUDY OF THE GESTURE 

“Do not think, just watch.” 

This is Ludwig Wittgenstein's advice in his book Philosophical Research , 
which can be used by the graphologist who looks at the writing as a snapshot of the 


This paper was presented at the International Congress of Graphology in London, October 1995. 
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writer. The parallel with the mime-show is immediate, the mime telling his story with 
gestures and facial expression. Montagne wrote: “tout mouvement nous decouvre” 
(each movement reveals us). As the mime-artist chooses his movements, emphasizes 
some and limits others, so the writer adds to the model he learned, or suppresses, or 
refrains, giving information about his progress, drives, self-preservation, confidence, 
authenticity, submission...and so on. 

We know that the gesture is a modality of movement. By its strength, its 
rhythm and the forms thus created, it expresses a more or less avid need, degree of 
motivation, optimism, natural or forced dynamism, broad scope of restriction. We can 
name a few motivation-gestures such as: exploration, acquisition, accumulation; con¬ 
struction or constraint; fear or obstruction. The mime-scriptor (writer) can show off, 
discipline himself, hide or flee. He draws on the paper his individual quest of the 
object: his material and social desires, his values, his ideals. Each one’s writing 
records each need, for as St. Morand says: “I ecriture est demarche expressive de l’e- 
tre.” (Writing is a progressively moving expression of the being.) 

Let us observe the gesture and avidities expressed in Figure 1, a woman, age 
50, high school graduate, a journalist, and Figure 2, an American woman, age 30, 
degree in French, an assistant in a head hunter’s firm. 

With both handwritings, there is an invasive layout, with inflated, coiled, 
rolled-up loops. White spaces are embraced in ovals, shut in or are created by sudden 
stops in movement, particularly in Figure 1. Both samples show lively, dominating 
and confident mime-scriptors. These gestures come from their needs for extraversion 
and self-assertion. The writers’ needs determine their means: they attract and grab 
the object to construct their secure nest, to determine their values. There is little abil¬ 
ity for opening, listening or being sensitive to nuances, but there are restraints and 
evasions which show a calculated attitude compensating for self doubt which is not 
apparent in the behavior. This is expressed by light, dry pressure and left slanted, 
narrow letters. Both women have an extroverted, lively attitude, but they both con¬ 
trol the exchange and eventually manipulate others when necessary, or if their secu¬ 
rity is at stake. 

Figure 3: a young woman, age 25, who has achieved a high level in law stud¬ 
ies. The chosen gesture here is a stiff elongation, firmly controlled and defended. She 
seems to walk with stilts and have a stiff collar; all this forces her to keep up-right, 
elbows turned inside, with a taut staccato rhythm and narrow gestures. Spontaneity 
is banned. This synthesis of gestures evokes an essential motivation: to submit and 
live up to a proudly decided and defended ideal. The entanglements and the irregular 
white spaces point to difficulty in situating herself, in compromising and in enjoying 
“joie de vivre.” The objective of her reigning in her impulses is to achieve quality and 
perfection. Because there are again excesses in the writing, we may assume there is 
a need to compensate for an intimate feeling of dissatisfaction or inferiority. 
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Figure 3: 25 year old woman 
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SECOND STEP: THE USE OF TYPOLOGIES AND MASLOW’S SCALE 

We have looked at the gestures and will now see how the temperaments and 
character traits of these writings are linked to a Freudian stage of development and 
the way the writings are laid out with emphasized or reduced zones. These observa¬ 
tions enable the graphologist to discern the tendencies and the motivational constel¬ 
lations for each of the writings. 

Figures 1 and 2: The writings present Hippocrates’ Sanguine Temperament; 
there is strong orality and dominance of the middle zone in spite of the extensions in 
other zones. All this expresses optimism and self-reliance which go along with an 
eagerness for life, need of social contacts, desire to communicate, and to settle com¬ 
fortably in the tangible present, with apparent certainty. 

Figure 3: Here is the controlled, inhibited movement of the Nervous type who 
intellectualizes and rationalizes; with the narrowness and darkness of anality; the 
upper zone is enhanced by important phallic superelevations and sticks provoking 
entanglements. We thus conclude she has a need to perform in her sphere, demand¬ 
ing an exceptionally high level from herself to correspond to an unfailing and worthy 
image. This aim prevails, thwarting the expansiveness of the total personality as 
such; it complies to the ideal of a guiding image, model and criteria of belonging, and 
submission to a dominant Superego, imposing great sacrifices and renouncements of 
the pleasure principle. 

Figure 4 is another stylized writing, but less rigid: woman, aged 40, with a 
degree in foreign languages. There is roughly the same big dimensions as Figures 1 
and 2. It occupies a lot of space, without organizing it. Inflated gesture, open letter 
forms and arcades create an apparent structure which is neither firm nor clear. There 
are inflated but widely open ovals, collapsing letters and a floating progression with 
letters very close to one another. She is lively, smiling, speaks easily. She is molded by 
the exterior ambiance, to use her capacity of seduction; she expects from the outside 
world, whereas the two first writers are active in their grasp. Here the symbiosis 
between her and the outside world is only apparent. It is a veneer of an imprecise 
inner image and identity. Her center of gravity leading to acceptance lies in the way 
other people look at her. She concentrates in caring about her social character, behav¬ 
ing as others expect her to do. Through anxiety she denies herself the right to make 
different choices. She is a very efficient and assured sales clerk in haute couture. 

These samples all have the important Persona components, with a dramatic 
demonstration, or “monstrative” function, as Anzieu calls it. He is the creator of the 
concept “le Moi-peau,” the “skin Ego,” an envelope of the person in the proper and fig¬ 
urative sense. The motivations here depend on the strength and resistance of the 
envelope and its needs and modes of exchanges with the outside world. In these writ¬ 
ings the field of consciousness is rather narrow or voluntarily limited. The motiva- 
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Figure 4: 40 year old woman 

tions are egocentric, which is understandable, as they should nourish the Ego and 
thus help in its development. But there is no dialogue with values of other people; 
from these gestures we deduce preferential needs. 

Now let us use Maslow’s scale to focus more precisely on the individual needs. 
He studied the chief psychological needs common to all of us, but their manifestations 
and intensity are totally personal and individual. These needs are for security, for 
belonging, for recognition and self-esteem, and for self-actualization. Again, the 
mime-scriptor expresses each of these needs, with individual nuances, interferences 
and attempts to restore balance. 

Figures 1 and 2: Here the writer’s energy is oriented towards choosing only 
what will prove to be useful for them. The energy is also directed toward reinforce¬ 
ment of the means they use to attain their goals. This points out the need to achieve 
security and belonging. Being part of a chosen group both helps the ego to structure 
itself and gives it an opportunity to enhance some aspects of its individuality. 

Figure 3: The writer wishes to preserve security as well as to improve self 
esteem, through others’ approval and recognition, and self-realization. Because of 
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this, she sets high ambitious, and exceptional goals; yet she wants to keep belonging 
to her given group all the same. Because of all this lack of real freedom, the personal 
cost is high. 

Figure 4: The writer adopts a stereotyped behavior according to a strong guid¬ 
ing image which satisfies her social character in her surroundings. This need for secu¬ 
rity and belonging blocks any evolution. The force is used more as a counter-investment: 
censorship and repression manage to build an apparently adapted persona and behav¬ 
ior, but the inner emptiness does not provide the resources when she is in difficulty. 

The graphologist looks at handwriting as he would watch the mime. Each 
story is told in gestures by the mime. The scriptor is unique, for each ego has his own 
story, his emotional past, and his own internal authorities, as Fromm calls them. 
Hence, in our quest of motivations, I would like to stress the importance of subjectiv¬ 
ity with a favorable connotation, whereas often it has a negative one. The scriptor sees 
subjectively. We must look for its manifestations in the writing without judging at face 
value, for subjectivity is the key to narcissistic satisfaction, leading to its implication 
in an action. It is a centralizing force. Want, a driving power in psychic life, is subjec¬ 
tive, as essential desire is subjective. The “good object” to assimilate is subjective; this 
is why it nourishes the ego and helps it to construct itself. For each one of us, values 
are subjective, so are our concepts about happiness. Will, which mobilizes and keeps 
up the force, is subjective. 

We have seen a few examples of Narcissus’ quests, what motivates them. They 
are more or less satisfied with their image; it sometimes upholds them, other times it 
is a screen. We shall now see some other personalities. They rival with Prometheus 
who breaks out of his bonds and launches out with immoderation and pathos; they are 
stimulated by their subjectivity, their wants and their projects of restoration-compen¬ 
sation. These types are not always aware of the roots of their dependance but they 
decide to overcome them. Inferiority feelings and dissatisfaction produce stamina, a 
need for performance and for complementary assets to be found in the outside world. 
It is an everlasting quest of what is exceptional and goes far beyond what satisfies the 
common lot. Off they are, up they go, as Nashbitt says in Megatrends: “trends like 
horses are easier to ride in the direction they are already going.” 

Figure 5: Female doctor, age 36, a very small figure, but a great alpinist; writ¬ 
ten in felt-pen and blue ink. The gesture here expresses enthusiasm and exaltation, 
exaggeration also, with a prevailing dynamic movement in the climbing line, strong 
horizontal axis with simplified forms, dominantly connected, accentuated finals, and 
lively spacing of black and white. 

There is the forceful energy of the Bilious temperament with a willpower to 
conquer one’s goals. It shows phallic motivations of assertion in defying extreme con¬ 
ditions and difficulties, quest of performance, independence, and authority (over a 



Figure 5: 36 year old woman 
Top—written in light blue ink 
Bottom—written with a felt pen 
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team of six people.) All this leads to the growth of the ego in its expansiveness as well 
as its expression of power and fame. 

According to Maslow’s scales, she overlooks the need for security, a protecting 
and hindering need, just as she overlooks the need for belonging in its demand of sub¬ 
mission to ordinary common values. Especially present are: the need for self esteem 
as her simple flowing writing shows coherence between her values and how she actu¬ 
ally lives. Search for recognition is reflected in the numerous signs of excess; they also 
express her need to “confirmed” as Rogers calls it. This synthesis also illustrates 
Adler’s “psychology reaching from bottom upwards.” Excess shows her need for com¬ 
pensation of an irregular self-confidence: the middle zone is often undefined thread; 
structure is often carried away by movement. We see here the essential need for self- 
actualization which is synonymous here with “going beyond” and “reaching out” for it; 
force under tension towards the set goal, powerful gestures, spread out propulsion but 
well kept line trajectory, dynamic “P”s, flying strokes and signature with big capitals. 

She was the first French woman to conquer Mount Everest; she then con¬ 
quered all the major five summits of the five continents in a row. What can she con¬ 
quer now? That is one of her problems. 

Figure 6: Man aged 38; university teacher in philosophy, now a writer. 

These two writing samples are, first, a draft for a manuscript and, second, a 
letter in which he controls his movement to shape his words more clearly than in the 
manuscript. The signature (not shown) is strong, concentrated with firm verticals. 

The force is effervescent and centrifugal with over-taut stretched thread. He 
manages to connect all directions, all zones, propelling himself forwards: dissatisfac¬ 
tion generates exaltation, an “urge to” go beyond, to flee from present and self into the 
realm of ideas, concepts, the exploration of what is infinite and absolute. His choice of 
object is subjective, his concepts are subjective, passionate; he overlooks everyday con¬ 
cerns and uses his own weapons: sharp thinking and imagination, wide field of con¬ 
sciousness, resolute will-power and combativity. His writings and reasoning are very 
clear, backed up by acute analysis and precise references. He is a committed philoso¬ 
pher and writes on ethical problems, existential and social matters. He acknowledges 
childhood sufferings which he compensates for with creativity; his work brings him 
unification and a new identity. The threats of suffering and pessimism remain. 
Prometheus is here a brother to Sisyphus. 

In Figures 5 and 6, the “I” is more developed than the social ego. They both 
develop their inner potentialities: assumed independence, self help, personal skill, 
personal discipline, personal responsibility, all these qualities being now a must to 
reach self-actualization. It is when they are the most individual that they are the 
more universal. 
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Figure 6: 38 year old man 
Top: draft Bottom: letter 
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A PROFESSIONAL CASE 

We have now four writings of a team in public works. We shall see how the 
fact of determining each one’s motivations helps them to fulfill their needs, and should 
help in their successful management. In professional life, motivation is at the tan¬ 
gential point between social and individual, for as long as the individual sees his ben¬ 
efit, he gives his contribution. 

Figure 7: Young woman, aged 25, studied biology for two years and is now a 
program analyst; written in light blue ink, close to the school model. The gesture is 
firm in its structure of arcades, with left slant, dominantly connected: there is deter¬ 
mination to be constructive, respecting quality, rigor, precision. The need for security 
and belonging prevails. There is a need for recognition of her efforts to be encouraged 
and supported. If these needs are not taken into account, her pride and her voluntar¬ 
ily hidden subjectivity for self-protection appear. She will finally quit after a discus¬ 
sion with her hierarchy, wounded at not having been defended and encouraged 
enough. 

Figure 8: Man, age 32, an engineer in organization and project management. 
His motivations are orientated towards a search for quality and spotless perfection. 
His achievements must be emphasized with a big signature (not shown) stretched 
between two lines, different from the controlled script of the text, as well as his capac¬ 
ity for discipline, neatness and method. He wishes everything to be clearly defined, 
and assumed by the person responsible for it. He wants his qualities of effort, moder¬ 
ation, self-control, clear communication, setting an example, professional awareness, 
and objectivity to be recognized. Pride is a stimulant. His manager must motivate him 
and give him targets to reach. He must be given specific tasks, the results of which 
can be judged later as a positive reflection on him. 

Figure 9: Young man, age 24, just finishing his training in a business school. 
He first applied for a job as a financial controller. Instead, he was offered a position 
in sales in the same firm. As the writing shows, he has entrepreneurial qualities, 
high-powered energy, need for progression, goal orientation, and strives for self real¬ 
ization: a big rising signature with loops (not shown) and firm projected strokes com¬ 
pensates for the sudden disturbances in other categories. Self confidence relies on pos¬ 
itive short-term results. He works with a fighting spirit and spirit of self help. To 
maintain his motivation, he must be given the opportunity to increase his knowledge, 
training responsibilities and autonomy. His energy must be channelled with a clear 
understanding of his aims and means. 

Firgure 10: Man, age 40, self-motivated sales manager. It is an intense, decisive 
but controlled writing, with a good distribution of black and white. He is always eager 
to progress: to undertake more, to be responsible for higher goals, to be his own master, 
to make decisions. To maintain his involvement, his manager must try and keep him 
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Figure 8: 32 year old man 
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patient by making the most of his contribution and his suggestions, and by letting him 
participate in strategy, thereby sharing in some management responsibilities. 

LACK OF DEFINITE MOTIVATIONS 

This last example will illustrate the lack of definite motivations. Figure 11 is 
irregular in all categories. Poorly structured, it does not result in an inner rhythm and 
has poor legibility. It is individualized, with discrepancies: open letters, thrown sticks 
and aerials, conflicting directions. The writer is a brilliant man, aged 35 , but one who 
cannot make choices: he lacks landmarks and does not have a clear concept of his psy¬ 
chic, sexual or professional identity. He refuses the hegemony of family and institu¬ 
tional values; he refuses authority in general, which he himself cannot impose. He 
either protests or lets himself be mothered. 

Culture, all that concerns opera, is a shelter and prevails on reality principle 
and life. 

We can see general uncertainty and disintegration of the personality in par¬ 
ticularities rather than an enlargement of the ego, a constructed identity, or even the 
manifestation of a genuine idiosyncrasy. 

This is a clear illustration of Seneca's phrase showing the absolute need for 
motivation and a conclusion: 

“There is no favorable wind for one who does not know where he is heading to." 
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Figure 10: 40 year old man 
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Figure 11: 35 year old man 
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DR. HANS KNOBLOCH’S APPROACH 
TO HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 

Renata Propper 

Dedicated with loving gratefulness to Dr. Hans Knobloch. 

ABSTRACT: In German speaking countries Dr. Hans Knobloch 
is a renown and eminent graphologist with sixty years of 
active professional practice which includes teaching at the 
university level as well as consulting. The purpose of this arti¬ 
cle is to express, for the first time in English, some of his ideas 
and theories, his “leitmotiv” of his approach to graphology, 
which starts out evaluating the gestalt and concentrates on 
handwriting dynamics rather than individual traits. 

Dr. Hans Knobloch is one of Germany’s most prominent living graphologists. 
He has taught many years at the University of Mainz, written numerous books, and 
at the age of 87, is still very active in his profession, even now preparing another new 
publication. His books differ from the usual graphological textbooks, in that they 
show more of the practical, lively application of our profession, rather than dwelling 
on dry analysis. His way of teaching is not about rules and theories, but about train¬ 
ing how to look at a whole handwriting and what revealing characteristics to look for. 

All of us trained at The New School are used to dealing with the gestalt, 
rather than to look at single traits. This is also Hans Knobloch’s starting point. He 
asks you to forget most of the rules and theories of the conventional graphology books, 
and learn to trust your eye and instinct. However, this is only possible with a wealth 
of experience such as his. 

Rarely will you hear him speak about arcades, garlands, lower and middle 
zones, but always about the dynamics of the particular handwriting. His approach is 
reflected in the following: “Do not try to force a handwriting to fit a rule or the¬ 
ory, but let it speak in all it’s liveliness and vivacity (Lebendigkeit). Do not 
‘attack’ it with your know-how, but let it speak and impress itself on you. To 
deal with a handwriting one should not accost it with a magnifying glass, 
compass and ruler, but one should try to experience it in its uniqueness.” 


This paper was presented at a November, 1998 Conference of The American Society of Professional 
Graphologists. 
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Aliveness: Figure 1 — The vibrating quality of Casanova. 
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He refers to Klages, who writes and counsels in his book Graphologie in 1932: 

‘‘When contemplating a configuration (structure, picture) whose character 
one would like to know, one should silence the mind, observe without spe¬ 
cific purpose or goal and leave it, as passively as possible, for the impression 
to take form.” 

“The handwriting will tell you enough if you respond with open and 
patient receptiveness, let you know of it’s riches or it’s paucity, show you its 
elan vital or the lack of it. The handwriting, as a of kind of body language, 
takes on an active role.” This elan vital is really the ESSENCE of almost every cre¬ 
ation. People and their handwritings are live. They change, evolve, grow or regress, 
and this dynamic process is reflected on the written page. The elan vital is the spring 
(Sprungfeder) that puts the mechanism to work, determining a person’s intensity, 
tempo and kind of commitment, thus influencing people’s reactions and the approach 
to their tasks. 

Graphology must be one of the hardest subjects to teach. Not only has “it to be 
lived” (erlebt) and intuitively assimilated, but one also has to have at one’s disposal a 
vast mental data bank of experience. I am sure that we, from the New School, will 
always remember our first handwritings, and have many other handwritings engraved 
in our memory. If one is lucky enough to have biographical validations to go with the 
handwritings, this represents better value than most books. One can best observe 
graphology working in the people that we know along with their handwritings. 

What we are looking for is quality. How do we recognize it, or the lack of it? It 
takes expertise and experience to develop what the Germans call the “Kennerblick”, 
the eye of the expert or connoisseur. Dr. Knobloch started one of his recent lectures 
with the following story, illustrating his view point: The famous jazz saxophone play¬ 
er John Coltrane auditioned a young player, and after listening to his playing asked 
him: “What is this trash?”— “But Maestro”, answered the young man, “this was writ¬ 
ten by you.” — “It does not swing,” replied Coltrane. The youngster had played the 
notes, but missed the timing and rhythm, failing to capture the essence, the living 
spirit of the music. 

And so it is with rules and traits in graphology, they give us the 
details, the sum of which makes up a pseudo-gestalt; but this can all too easily pro¬ 
duce fiction rather than a living, authentic organism. Just like the tongue and nose 
carry the aroma and flavor, which so vividly evoked Proust’s memories when eating 
the French pastry called “une Madeleine,” the handwriting is the concrete bearer of 
the personality which we try to experience and capture in its living entity and depth. 

This experiencing (Erleben) or capturing is difficult to define. We do not prac¬ 
tice an exact science, where we can rely on quantitative measurements. Just like in 
psychotherapy, we have to listen and observe, add our intuition and accumulated 
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experience. There are no rules how to do it, and we have to find our own way by evo¬ 
lution and continuous work and repetition. Here I would like to add how all general 
experience and knowledge, seemingly unrelated to graphology, contribute to the 
nuances, broader understanding and “bite” of one’s work. 

The handwriting reveals the dynamic, the live element, being as important as 
the structure. That is why the first impression we get from a page is usually the most 
authentic one, because intuitively we take in the whole (gestalt). To this we add even¬ 
tually our ability to assess the strength (or lack) of the “developmental pull” and the 
personal evolution of the individual. The personality develops through an interaction 
of forces: the degree of inborn energy which is available, the way it is influenced in its 
reach for social integration, and how the two are applied productively. The gift we are 
given at birth is our vitality, which fires our elan vital. Positively experienced and 
applied it gives us our appetite for life, the resilience and strength to endure, pro¬ 
pelling us to act and become productive. Under negative circumstances it can be 
repressed, mismanaged and delayed. 

A useful illustration of Dr.Knobloch’s approach is to consider the chapter 
headings in one of his latest books “Graphologie, Exemplarische Einfuehrung” 
(Graphologie, Introduction with Examples) published by VaW Munich, which will be 
demonstrated with samples from his book as well as others. The first two categories 
will be highlighted since they are, so to speak, his specialty. They will be illustrated 
with more interesting handwritings in order to show you what Dr. Knobloch means. 

1. ANTRIEBS-QUALITAT, (Lebendigkeit) which refers to the “aliveness or alert¬ 
ness” of the being. (The word Antrieb is best translated as DRIVE ) A strong or lim¬ 
ited life force influences and affects most of our general development, our active par¬ 
ticipation, behavior, attitude and moods. The quality of a person’s drive can be strong 
or weak. A positive (strong) quality of the drive one can approximate, by observing the 
wealth of the form variety, the differentiated stroke modulations of pressure and 
movement. Low quality is expressed in emptiness, rigidity and monotony. 

Figure 1, Casanova, is very much alive! Figures 2 and 3 are examples of 
strong and weak drives. The handwritings presented are of two women. The first was 
able to make a successful, productive career despite very difficult circumstances; and 
the other who was ridden with guilt and anxieties, eventually took her life. Figures 4 
and 5 are two businessmen, both highly intelligent. The first reached the top of his 
profession, active into his nineties; the other, after an initial success, dropped out 
under adversity. 
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Aliveness category, strong and weak drives 
Two women, both faced with diversity which one was able to surmount 
[Figure 2, top], while the other commited suicide [Figure 3, bottom]. 
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Aliveness category 

Figure 4 (top) — male, age 80s, strong drive; 
Figure 5 (bottom) — male, age 60, weak drive. 
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2. ANTRIEBS-QUANTITAT, is determined by the amount of vitality available. The 
Antriebs quantity, or vitality, is the complementary element of the previous category, 
and can be qualified as weak and low again. The handwriting of Mother Teresa 
Figure 6, has tremendous vitality combined with willpower, “force de la nature”! 
Figures 7 and 8 refer to two women with high and weak vitality. The first has tremen¬ 
dous general energy, while the other, with low psychic energy, is anorexic. 

In the second group (vitality — high and low) the vitality-rich samples have 
all one physiological quality in common: vigorous, energetic progressive motion, while 
the low vitality group is dominated by weakness, lameness, procrastination and 
emotional disturbances. To the first group belong most entrepreneurs. 

Some of the samples in this chapter (liveliness, drive, vitality — strong or 
weak) are chosen because of their relevant similarities. It is the dynamics of the dif¬ 
ferent forms that is not always easy to see and can fool the experienced expert. The 
handwritings are all samples from Dr. Knobloch’s book, demonstrating the amount of 
drive/vitality as the determining factor in the handwriting. After longer observation 
the comparing eye will pick up contrasts, which can be described as “alive, vibrating, 
authentic, breathing, projecting, genuine and rich” versus “pale, thin, flat, empty, life¬ 
less monotonous and rigid.” 

Figures 9 and 10 are the handwritings of two doctors. The first doctor is pos¬ 
itive and constructive, a productive man, while the other was not a success. Figure 11 
is of a soldier, with natural resilience endurance, showing leadership acumen; Figure 
12 is of an average, superficial bureaucrat, inhibited and servile. Looking at the bio¬ 
graphical history of the group positively evaluated, they had in common strong vital¬ 
ity and aliveness, integrity, no ambiguities, credibility, truth and genuine substance. 
In the negatively evaluated group, the character traits are inner emptiness, emotion¬ 
al disturbances, indifference and lack of focused interest. This eventually can become 
an inability to experience emotions or to participate meaningfully and, in the 
extreme, can cause paralyzing discouragement. Handwriting Figures 13 and 14 are 
of women who didn’t have inner strength to go on in life. Both committed suicide. 

3. FUNKTIONSLUST. This expression encompasses persons who are endowed with 
an appetite for action, which is shown in the general fluidity and mobility of their 
handwritings. The two poles are: active/dynamic or placid/stagnating. In the follow¬ 
ing samples we can observe a natural fluid ease (Lockerheit), absence of inhibiting 
tightness. Figure 15 is the writing of Karl Lagerfeld, Figure 16 of a professionally 
active and successful woman. 
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Vitality category: Figure 6 — Mother Teresa. 
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Vitality category 

Figure 7 (top) — female, in her 60s, high vitality; 
Figure 8 (bottom) — female, in her 20s, low vitality. 
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Figure 10 


Vitality category, two male doctors, each actual size and enlarged 
Figure 9 — positive interpretation, fluid stroke, tapered finals; 
Figure 10 — negative interpretation, slower, dwells on finals. 
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Figure 12 


Vitality category, two men 

Figure 11 — soldier, positive interpretation, authentic, independent; 
Figure 12 — negative interpretation, monotonous, following the school 
model. 
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Vitality category, both women, both suicides 
Figure 13 (top); Figure 14 (bottom). 


4. DRANGHAFTIGKEIT. Easy to translate, meaning compulsion. It refers to hand¬ 
writings that show excessive blockage or excessive discharge of impulses, or both 
together. Also the emphasized development of singular traits at the cost of others, 
which “overwhelm” a handwriting. Figure 17 is the handwriting of a woman pilot, suc¬ 
cessful, but “addicted” to flying. Figure 18 is by a woman obsessed with dramatiza¬ 
tions, contentious, at times abusive. 

5. STIMMUNGSLAGE. Frame of mind, mood level, which swings (oscillates) 
between Euphoria and Dysphoria (depression). The optimistic upbeat mood reflects 
its general lightness (Lockerheit), relaxed fluidity, rhythm directed in an outward 
directed movement, expansion. In depressive states we find inhibited, brittle, timid 
motion, with cramped or flabby underpinnings. Figure 19 is depressive while figure 
20 is euphoric. Figures 20 and 21 are by two women, the first purposeful and opti¬ 
mistic, the other like a leaf in the wind, with moods swinging. 
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Action category 

Figure 15 (top) — Karl Lagerfeld, designer and entrepreneur; 
Figure 16 (bottom) — highly active, successful woman. 
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Figure 17 (top) — woman pilot, compulsion successfully used; 
Figure 18 (bottom) — woman, obsessive compulsive. 
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Mood category 

Figure 19 (top) — businessman, age 30, depressed, sensitive, introverted; 
Figure 20 (bottom) — writer, male, age 72, euphoric. 
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Mood category, two women 

Figure 21 (top) — a nanny, in her 80s, purposeful, religious; 
Figure 22 (bottom) — susceptible to mood swings. 


6. AFFECTIVITAET. Affect or emotions. Again, the range runs between strong, 
normal or weak, or excessive, balanced or anemic. Viewing this from the gestalt angle, 
Dr. Knobloch gives the following descriptions. 1. Emotions running high: restless, par¬ 
tially tight (cramped), partially released (discharged) motion (Bewegungsablauf). 2. 
Moderate affect: harmonious, balanced, rhythmic movement. 3. Low affect: rigidity, 
stiffness, mechanical or stereotyped formations. The handwriting examples represent 
affect in three degrees, with Figure 23 being intensely emotional, Figure 24 balanced, 
and Figure 25 with emotions held back. 


7. STEUERUNG. Steuern means steering, and we would call it control. The range 
runs from not sufficiently controlled, firm to balanced control. When not suffi¬ 
ciently controlled, the handwriting tends not to hold together, is not precise, but is 
limp and flabby. When over-controlled, the writing is rigid, wooden, cramped. Figures 
26 through 28 show levels of control. Figure 26 is insufficiently controlled, Figure 27 
over-controlled, and Figure 28 excessively over-controlled with mannerisms. 
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Affect category 

Figure 23 (top) — Otto Weininger, age 20, psychologist and writer, 
intensely emotional, eventually committed suicide; 

Figure 24 (middle) — saleswoman, age 20, balanced affect, content in life; 
Figure 25 (bottom) — engineer, low affect, reduction of movement, 
reflects lack of engagement, intellect dominates. 
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Control category 

Figure 26 (top) — student, age 25, not sufficiently controlled, 
functions adequately but wrote this under the influence of alcohol; 
Figure 27 (middle) — Kurt-Martin Hahn, well known educator, 
age 77, over-control, strong vitality and willpower; 

Figure 28 (bottom) — woman with extreme over-control, artificial 
handwriting. 
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Presentation category 

Figure 29 (top) — expressionistic poetess, age 45, presentation 
underemphasized, strong-willed but labile; 

Figure 30 (middle) — housewife, age 40, presentation emphasized, 
highly functional mother of four; 

Figure 31 (bottom) — woman, age 50s, presentation emphasized, 
strong survival instincts, high standards. 
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8. PRASENTATION. Presentation. This category is the first which is based on 
form. (Formgestalt) Presentation can be emphasized or de-emphasized. Positively, the 
forms are clear, orderly, distinct, done with care, respecting the forms of the school model, 
or negatively, there is self-willed, eccentric, potentially destructive handling of the basic 
forms. Figure 29 has an under-emphasized presentation, while in Figures 30 and 31, the 
presentation is emphasized. 

9. REPRASENTATION. Self-presentation, refers to a person’s aim or need to pre¬ 
sent himself/herself, how one wishes to be perceived by other people. It can be done 
with little, moderate or strong emphasis. An emphasis on self-presentation is mostly 
assessed by single traits, such as the large size of the handwriting itself or large cap¬ 
ital letters, surface expansion, accentuated pressure and colored ink. (Attention seek¬ 
ing.) The opposite is usually presented by small forms, tightness, reduction, low pres¬ 
sure, taking up little space (modesty). Figures 32. 33 and 34 illustrate the three lev¬ 
els of self presentation. 

10. IDENTITAT. Identity. This concerns the writer relating to himself and, as such, 
to society. Dr. Knobloch discerns between the successfully achieved identity, (individ¬ 
ualistic, authentic, mature, expressed by a harmonious integration of form and move¬ 
ment in a differentiated structure.) He quotes Erikson stating that a successfully 
acquired identity is experienced as a “psycho-social sense of well-being.” The weak 
sense of identity (bland, non-distinct formation of letters) represents immaturity, an 
over-dependence on the environment. — The pseudo-identity shows entire or partial 
mannerisms, artfully schematic, usually controlled. The term “mannerism” originates 
from art history. Mannerism in handwriting can have high or low form-level, but 
always has an element of deliberate (calculating) artificiality, (Willkuer) lacking the 
grace of the natural. The writer seeks to make an effect. It can be successfully inte¬ 
grated or become a kind of role playing. Figures 35 and 36 illustrate a weak sense of 
identity, while Figures 37 and 38 are examples of a well developed sense of identity. 
Figure 39, the handwriting of Mussolini, is an example of mannerism, an artful 
manipulation of identity. 

This concludes the very concentrated and abbreviated extracts of Dr. 
Knobloch’s book. Here are some additional ideas and thoughts of his: “All of us were 
at one point beginners, starting from scratch.” In his German essay, “How to become 
a good Graphologist,” Dr. Knobloch writes about the long way from the beginner to the 
expert. This is not only done by an accumulation of basic rules and know-how from 
books, but must be learned by osmosis and assimilation, due to constant and repeti¬ 
tive exposure to handwritings. It requires a never-ending curiosity fueled by a strong 
enthusiasm for the profession. 
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Self-presentation category 

Figure 32 (top) — woman designer, strong emphasis on self-representation; 
Figure 33 (middle) — unsuccessful writer who needed to keep up 
appearances, moderate emphasis on self-representation; 

Figure 34 (bottom) — Heinrich Boll, German writer, no emphasis on self¬ 
representation, independent spirit, focuses on essentials. 
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Identity category, two young women with weak identity 
Figure 35 (top) — anorexic and disturbed; 

Figure 36 — insecure but functioning. 


Dreyfus and Dreyfus, in their article “Mind over Machine” give numerous 
examples in various disciplines where the intuitive “holistic similarity recognition” 
guides our passage from competent craftsmanship to higher expertise. At the begin¬ 
ning there is no theory, but the study and observation of reality (Wirklichkeit). The 
expert (Kenner) should pursue this truth not only with intense compulsion, but also 
with loving care and disciplined intuition. 

While Dr. Knobloch never ceases to emphasize the basic thoughts of his 
broad-minded approach, looking at a handwriting in it’s whole entity (gestalt), he rec¬ 
ognizes the usefulness of certain traits. His system can be viewed as a “higher level 
of graphological learning” (Hohe Schule), which will not bring a student a further 
diploma, but will help to improve the graphologist's competence and deepen his/hers 
know-how. 
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Figure 37 (top) and Figure 38 (bottom) — well-adjusted identity, 
both women in their 60s, active in social causes. 


Taking the cue from the expression gestalt, I will tell you more about Dr. 
Knobloch himself, so you can get a better understanding of the whole man. (His hand¬ 
writing can be seen at the end of this essay, Figure 40.) A sprightly 87, he walks at 
least two hours every day. He is interested in everything, drawing his immense 
knowledge and broad culture from various other disciplines and spheres. He is con¬ 
stantly looking, so to speak (in his own colloquial expression) beyond the “pots and 
pans” of graphology. When he was writing his textbooks, he searched for the peda¬ 
gogical method that best suited his own purpose. 
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Identity category 

Figure 39 — Mussolini, artificial manipulation of identity. 

In science, the teaching theory of behaviorism has found much acclaim but 
also many critics. Hans Knobloch, however, has found that teaching at a set pace with 
a fixed method is not the preparation for practical application. Real life brings along 
problems and surprises that are not found in any textbook or method; these can hard¬ 
ly ever be solved by application of established, fixed rules. We have to prepare our¬ 
selves to solve difficult, and often unavoidable, problems which are not taught in 
school. Hans Knobloch found the method of the German physicist and mathematician 
Wagenschein, whose unique approach was also the best for graphology. The latter suc¬ 
ceeded in explaining mathematics to less gifted children. He did not start them off 
with simple problems, but immediately confronted them with difficult ones. After hav- 
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ing spent the necessary time working through such a problem, the children usually 
understood the whole concept. Dr. Knobloch’s approach is, therefore, also conceptual 
rather than following set methods. 

He thinks however, that most graphologists lack the courage to follow such a 
concept. (The Anthonys were not far from it.) But it is undoubtedly the right one, 
without the need for much specific trait interpretations which, as we know, can often 
vary from one theory or graphologist to another. Dr. Knobloch received further inspi¬ 
ration from art history where he is finding a lot of psychological interpretation, espe¬ 
cially concerning mannerism in art. According to many experts, mannerisms stem 
from psychological causes. Articles about these themes have appeared in Dr. 
Knobloch’s writings. 

His conversation is full of lively metaphors and excursions to literature, art 
and philosophy, all of which gives his knowledge a general standard that is universal 
rather than specific. Last, but by no means least, he has a healthy sense of humor, 
which makes him the special man that he is. Graphology is not only a never ending 
source of interest, but it can also be fun. 




Figure 40: Dr. Hans Knobloch’s handwriting 
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THE PLANETARY TYPES IN HANDWRITING: 

A TYPOLOGY FOR A BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF 
BEHAVIOR, PERSONALITY AND MOTIVATIONS 

Evelyn Bissone Jeufroy 


ABSTRACT: Utilizing eight planetary types, this typology 
offers a rich way to analyze handwritings. Derived from the 
mythological archetypes named after the sun, the moon, and 
first six planets, each type has both a positive and negative 
aspect dependent on form level. Different personalities can be 
described by a combination of dominant types or planets, and 
also by the absence of a type which suggests a deficiency in 
that respective area. Employing a global approach which con¬ 
siders the handwriting within its totality, the typology also fac¬ 
tors in traditional essential components to handwriting analy¬ 
sis, e.g., contraction/release, speed, trend, rhythm, and so on to 
create a full-bodied analysis. 

INTRODUCTION 

It seems that the extreme complexity of interpretation of each method we 
have learned so far finds a simplification in what is called planetary typology. There 
are essentially two reasons for this: 

1. It replaces more or less abstract tendencies with living portraits. 

2. Although planetary types are limited to eight, the typology omits neither 
major life forces nor motivations of the individual. 

One must never forget that each planetary type has both a negative and pos¬ 
itive pole, depending on the form level. One must also analyze the handwriting in this 
wholeness. 

Planetary typology was conceived by a morphopsychologist, sculptor and sym¬ 
bolist called Maurice Munzinger. He based the typology on the four elements: air, 
earth, water, and fire (Figure 1). These correspond to the four temperaments of 
Hippocrates, and the planets register themselves in those elements and tempera¬ 
ments (Figure 2). 

This paper was presented at The American Society of Professional Graphologist’s November, 1996 
Conference. 
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Figure 1 (top): Handwritings depicting the four elements. Figure 2 (bottom): 
The eight planetary types. Both figures from Gille-Maisani, Jean-Charles, 
The Planetary Types in Handwriting, Academy of Graphology, Jan. 1991. 
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Planetary typology was applied to graphology by H. Saint Morand who pub¬ 
lished under the name of Elizabeth Koechlin (1888-1977). She was not only a most tal¬ 
ented graphologist but also a very cultured and remarkable human being. Upon her 
death, one of her students, Helene de Maublanc, who was also my instructor, contin¬ 
ued Koechlin’s teaching, modernizing and integrating it into contemporary typologies. 

Although, I personally use several typologies, the planetary typology is my 
preferred method since it allows me to understand a personality, behavior and its 
potentials more quickly and to determine its best-suited professional activity. 

Planetary typology is often ignored or kept “underground” due to the use of 
astrological symbols and names. Despite its name, Sun, Jupiter, Venus, Moon, Earth, 
Saturn, Mercury and Mars, the typology is not related to astrology. Rather it is root¬ 
ed in mythology and in all archetypes. They are reminiscent of archetypes of gods, 
which evoke a portrait which resembles them, an image in a man’s imaginary uncon¬ 
scious world, Jung’s collective unconscious which we carry within us. 

The experienced graphologist must apply all his/her experience, intuition, cre¬ 
ative potential, understanding of symbolism, reasoning, capacity and meticulous 
observation when using planetary typology. No other method allows an allocation of 
labels to the personality or a shelf big enough to contain the multiplicity of facets of a 
personality. 

For example, a personality can be identified by different dominant types 
(Saturn, Sun, Moon, etc.). However, most human beings are a combination of several 
types, for example dominance of Saturn and Earth with elements of Mars and Sun. 
Attention must also be given to the absence of a planet or planets in a personality, 
such as a lack of Jupiter which indicates reduced social efficiency, or an absence of 
Mars which indicates a lack of aggressiveness or combativeness. Planetary typology 
accommodates most facets of personality. 

Mastering planetary typology requires a good understanding of the associa¬ 
tions, absences and motivations associated with each planet. Indeed, the associations 
constitute the most valuable tool of the typology. Likewise, understanding of the moti¬ 
vations associated with each planet is essential, but requires less time to comprehend. 
The planetary typology should not be used by novice graphologists. 

Planetary typology considers handwriting in its wholeness, its expressive 
movement, rhythm, pressure, adaptability, rigidity, and tension, giving a justified 
importance to small signs and indications. 

This approach is global but also accommodates intricacies and ten¬ 
dencies. It should, however be used as a complementary technique which 
enriches the conclusions we draw from different analytical techniques. 
Other techniques should always be used to validate planetary typology so as 
to avoid the temptation of reducing time to a minimum and thus fall into the 
pitfall of misunderstanding a human being and developing wrong, narrow 
or rigid characteristics to describe him. 
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MARS 

FIRE ELEMENT 

God of War: masculine, active, the most aggressive of all types. 



Technical Characteristics 

Space 

Condensed, not very organized, nor too neat, nor too clean, left mar¬ 
gins progressive running towards its goal, the right margin small, 
lines uphill and accents are slanted forward. 

Movement 

Fast, large, right-slanted, connected, free-flowing, extensive, dynam¬ 
ic, energetic, impulsive, sometimes violent and often a bit rigid, angu¬ 
lar tensions. 

Form 

Pressure 

Always angular, without stylization, hasty liaison, connected. 

Firm, resolute, high pressure, strong, nurtured, often sharp like a 
knife, trenchant stroke, triangular lower zone. 

Dimension 

Direction 

Average, often uneven. 

Slanted to the right but can also be vertical. 

Intelligence 

Psychological Characteristics 

Fast, realistic, resolves problems immediately, situates himself in the 
future, seeks profitability and rationality, often an excellent business¬ 
man. Quick to judge, definitive, abrupt, without nuance. Wants to be 
right and to convince even when he is wrong. Strong concentration. 

Activity 

Dyamic, realistic, audacious, energetic, active, courageous. Decides 
and acts fast, makes decisions impetuously and without enough 
thought, likes risk, adventure. Is aggressive and ambitious. 

Personality 

Strong, intense, demanding, not very self-controlled, likes to domi¬ 
nate, often despotic, can hurt feelings, does not admire anyone weak. 
Violent, passionate, can be generous, loyal, but also exclusive, posses- 


sive and jealous. Good aptitude for command. 
(Figures 3, 4, 5 and 6) 
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Figure 3: Mars — businessman, late 50s. 
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Figure 4: Mars — Kosice, sculptor, male, 50. 
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Figure 5: Mars — male, from H. Saint-Morand (Elizabeth Koechlin), 
L’Ecriture et la Typologie Planetaire [Handwriting and the Planetary 
Typology], published by author, Paris, 1973. 




Figure 6: Mars with Saturn — Simone de Beauvoir, writer, female. 
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MOON 

WATER ELEMENT 

Symbolizes dream world and reverie, creativity, imagination, 
sometimes contemplation. Often found in a poet’s writing. 


Space 

Technical Characteristics 

Filled in a spontaneous way, sometimes neglected, often dominated by 
empty spaces. Few margins and the space between the lines is 
uneven. 

Movement 

Curved, loose, never rigid, even though the rhythm is sometimes inter¬ 
rupted. Easy and flexible, floating on the line in an uncertain manner (like 
water). Can also have no movement; it is then static and monotonous. 

Form 

Fluid, imprecise, curved, childish elements. The lower zone loops do 
not come back to the line, balloon hallow garlands (like puddles), 
swollen like water bubbles, upper zone loops like balloons, loops in the 
form of pears. Capital letters in half circles. 

Pressure 

Light with pastose tendency and fluid (water element), not precise, 
uneven, not firm. 

Dimension 

Uneven, rather lowr zones, but sometimes long loops which hang and 
stay open on the left. 

Direction 

Speed 

Continuity 

Rampant thread, fluctuates, not precise, words dancing on lines. 
Uneven, not very fast, slow to accelerated, letters sometimes monotonous. 

Discontinuous, sometimes grouped. Wide white spaces in between 
words and lines, with holes, fragmented, the whites predominate. 

Psychological Characteristics 

Intelligence 

Irrational, intuitive, inventive, imaginative, close to magical world of 
children, sensitive to poetry, likes to tell stories that are neither true 


nor realistic, tolerant and full of illusion. 

Character and Often creative, improvises. Has own rules for life, financial motiva- 


Personality 

tion counts. Sentimental, likes to have fun, lives in a fantasy world, 
likes life, food, beauty, nature, art, science, literature, wants to be 
liked, loved, needs prestige, not very frank, negligent and impulsive. 
Likes to follow own rhythm for work (least effort), is gentle, concilia¬ 
tory. Very independent in work. If able to organize time as desired, 
can be efficient and hardworking. Supple, adapts easily. Contact can 


be disconcerting. 
(Figures 7,8, 9 and 10) 
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Figure 7: Moon — male, from H. Saint-Morand (Elizabeth Koechlin), 
L’Ecriture et la Typologie Planetaire [Handwriting and the Planetary 
Typology], published by author, Paris, 1973. 




Figure 8: Moon — stylist and artist, female, 50s. 
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Figure 10: Moon with Jupiter and Mercury: female, 30s. 
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Space 

Form 

Pressure 

Dimension 

Intelligence 

Character 

Personality 

(Figures 11, 


EARTH 

EARTH AND WATER ELEMENT 

Symbolizes stability, continuity, common sense and 
simplicity. Can be found in both men and women. 

Technical Characteristics 

Dense concentration on page with few empty spaces. Meticulous, well 
composed, ordered, margined, connected progressive but controlled. 
Supple, often with a regular and restrained rhythm. 

Simple, without ostentation or stylization, must adhere to the base of 
the line in a heavy way. No search for effect, precise, calligraphic or 
crude. 

Heavy, thick, gives impression of weight, always nourished, some¬ 
times strongly imprints the paper. Each letter is connected to the 
other with a slight pressure on the line (while Venus is light like a 
cloud). 

Medium size, the lower zone, small or big, is connected to the middle 
zone always at the same inclination, straight, slanted to the back or for¬ 
ward. 


Psychological Characteristics 

Realistic with common sense, measured, good judgment, often logical. 
Easy assimilation and concentration. 

Steady worker, perseveres, focused, very conscientious. 

Dependent upon habits and traditions, attached to the family and to 
roots. Natural, not pretentious, sincere, honest, emotionally stable, 
prudent. Contacts are reserved, not too expressive nor expansive, not 
too easy to get to know. Sensitivity and affectivity are hidden. Can be 
secretive about themselves (o’s and a’s tend to be filled), but relation¬ 
ships remain simple, natural and loyal. 

12 and 13) 
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Figure 11: Earth — Jack Lange, French Minister of Culture, male, 40s. 


o ok^aI u^| 

t» Vh» df Qa^HiVA. 


Figure 12: Earth — female, 27. 
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Figure 13: Earth — commercial director, female 30, 
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Space 

Movement 

Form 

Pressure 

Dimension 

Direction 

Speed 

Intelligence 

Character 

Personality 

(Figures 14, 


JUPITER 

AIR ELEMENT 

Symbolizes sociability, pragmatism, social success, 
often found in the handwriting of politicians. 

Technical Characteristics 

Can be either organized conventionally or filled, obtrusive, sometimes 
the page is used in its width. Big space may be left between words. 

Ample, assured, supple, rightward with dynamism (sometimes), more 
or less controlled and with pressure and fullness 

Large curves, round-expansive, fluid, ample, full in the middle zone, 
round ballooned letters. It is rarely sober or simplified. Flourishes, 
and often lassoed. Can also be conventional. Importance of the capital 
letter and signature. 

Strong, well-nourished stroke (like columns). Thick and firm, often 
fast. Pastose (never dry or thin), nourished, warm. 

Big, often wide middle zone with upper zone importance and bloated 
with air. 

Slanted to the right or straight with tendency to the right. 
Accelerated to regular. Continuity: either connected or in groups. 

Psychological Characteristics 

Practical, pragmatic, fast, imaginative, broad-minded, realistic. 
Observant, good assimilation. Judgment is not very objective, is usu¬ 
ally tinted by emotions and feelings. 

Dynamic, enterprising, wants to be efficient, strongly motivated, has 
concrete goals and achievements, needs to succeed. Aptitude for glob¬ 
al and instinctive organization. 

Cordial, sociable, ambitious, expansive, extroverted, demonstrates 
feelings, optimistic, likes life, has “savoir faire”. Good aptitude to take 
advantage of people and events. At ease, confident. Sometimes this 
self-confidence borders on vanity. Responsible, desire to appear 
important to others. 

15, 16 and 17) 
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Figure 14: Jupiter — lawyer, male, late 40s. 
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Figure 15: Jupiter (Mercury and Saturn absent) — 
hairdresser, bar owner, male, 64. 
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Figure 16: Jupiter with Venus — owner of advertising agency, male, 68. 
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Figure 17: Jupiter with Sun — female, 50s. 
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SUN 

FIRE AND EARTH ELEMENT 
Symbolizes aesthetic sense, idealism, instinct of power. 


Technical Characteristics 


Space 

Movement 

Form 

Pressure 

Dimension 

Speed 

Direction 


Organized, balanced, neat, margins well respected, lines straight, 
even rhythm of spaces. 

Ascensional, rigid, slowed down, posed high punctuation. 

Elegant, often with arcades, simplified, sober, clear, search for effect, 
stylized forms, often tall, but can also be small. 

Strong, 2 or 3 dimensional, sometimes differentiated, straight, always 
firm. 

Often middle zone important and predominant. Elongated high upper 
zone, emphasis on constructed capital letters (more narrow than with 
Jupiter). 

Moderate to accelerated, letters separated from each other, discon¬ 
nected, foot to head connections. 

Straight to left slanted and vertical. 


Psychological Characteristics 

Intelligence Cerebral, aesthetic, intuitive, lucid, creative ideas, high aspirations. 

Good overview, often brilliant. Can be radiant within entourage due 
to personal and creative ideas. 

Character and Active, motivated, ambitious, (desires to be the best) A leader who 

Personality knows how to command and to be obeyed. Proud, dignified. Chooses 
what to do and invests in it. Wants to be worthy of his or her ideal, 
often selfish and dissatisfied, ego driven, more rigid than supple. 
Demanding. Lets self be loved. Has difficulty attaching to others due 
to independence and individuality. Likes to dominate. Needs to feel 
power and control. Desires quality life style and values aesthetics. 

(Figures 18, 19, 20, 21 and 22) 
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Figure 18: Sun — male, late 40s. 
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Figure 20: Sun with Mercury, Venus and Moon — businessman, 30s. 
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Figure 21: Sun — teacher of young children, male 26. 
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Figure 22: Sun with Moon — female, 27. 
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VENUS 

AIR AND WATER ELEMENT 

Symbol of femininity, charm, adaptability, conciliation, search of harmony. 



Technical Characteristics 

Space 

Form and presentation is well organized, well-spaced, margins are 
respected, lines are supple. 

Movement 

Controlled, supple, elastic, progressive, going to the right, homoge¬ 
neous. 

Form 

Elegant, garland, curved forms, lightness of air, like a cloud, often the 
middle zone predominates, sometimes curls itself in regressive ges¬ 
tures, like chains. 

Pressure 

Caressing, light, nourished, warm, velvety, often receptive, sometimes 
pastose, never dry or cutting, never too strong nor too straight. 

Dimension 

Middle zone predominates with often beautiful connections in gar¬ 
lands to the next letter, well-balanced in three zones. 

Direction 

Straight, slightly slanted, without any rigidity, often progressive, 
moderate inclination to the right. 

Speed 

Moderate to accelerated, but always regular, sometimes monotonous. 

Psychological Characteristics 

Intelligence 

Supple, open, receptive, comprehensive with finesse, judgment is 
spontaneous, well-balanced, often imaginative and developed aesthet¬ 
ic sense. 

Activity 

Open to others, likes to please and is ready to help. Looks for harmo¬ 
ny, moderation, conciliation in personal life and business. Knows how 
to be persevering, patient. Adapts easily. 

Personality 

(Venus I) Right trend: feminine, affective, social, supple, easy, some¬ 
times can be influenced, can be reserved, but always nice and pleas¬ 
ant, affable. Daily life important, open to others, graceful. 

(Venus II) Left trend: more flirtatious, seductive and egocentric. 


(Figures 23, 24, 25 and 26) 
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Figure 23: Venus I — female. 
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Figure 25: Venus I; some Venus II and some Moon — Princess Diana, female. 





Figure 26: Venus II — female, 24. 
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SATURN 

EARTH ELEMENT 

Symbolizes rigor, prudence, measure, restrictions, and development of intellect. 



Technical Characteristics 

Space 

Filled, leaves few blanks, but the right margin can be large, organi¬ 
zation can be quite rigid. 

Movement 

Controlled, held back, systematic, not very dynamic, with regressive 
gestures: rhythm is static, tense, restrained, often connected. 

Form 

Form predominates over movement. It is sober, narrow, sometimes 
angular, schematic, no loops, reduced to its essentials. 

Pressure 

Saturn I: usually frail, dry, thin (little energy) 

Saurn II: black and thick (more tension and energy) 

Dimension 

Small and narrow, concentrated, middle zone uneven, lower zone 
straight, rigid and long. Not much importance given to the middle 
zone. 

Direction 

Rigid, goes left to right or straight, always systematic, constrained 
and never spontaneous. 

Speed 

Often automatic, moderate to accelerated. 

Psychological Characteristics 

(Similar to anal character of Freud) 

Intelligence 

Profound, reflective, logical, concise, rational, never supple, always a 
bit narrow-minded, can be critical. Strives toward what is essential 
with rigor & precision, likes abstraction, strong convictions. 

Activity 

Serious, hardworking, perfectionist, efficient, prudent, not trusting, 
can be devoted and giving. Weak point is adaptation which is often 
difficult. 

Personality 

Closed, secretive, honest, silent man, sensibility is internalized, medi¬ 
tates, likes to be alone. His feelings are intense and profound, but he 
does not know how to express them. Still needs tenderness. Very 
demanding and often disappointed and susceptible. Individualistic and 
solitary. Contact is reserved, cold and distant. Integration into a group 


is difficult. 
(Figures 27, 28, 29 and 30) 
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Figure 27: Saturn I — male, from de Maublanc, Helen. 
L’Ecriture par la Methode Saint Morand, Masson, 1988. 
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Figure 28: Saturn II with Sun, businessman, 30s. 
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Figure 29: Saturn II and Sun with Mars; some Earth — 
President Jimmy Carter, male. 
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Figure 30: Saturn II with Mars and Mercury — insurance businessman, 30s. 
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(Figures 31, 32 


MERCURY 

FIRE AND EARTH ELEMENT 

Symbolizes mental activity, intellectual and mental 
curiosity, suppleness, adaptability and instability. 

Technical Characteristics 

Filled in a spontaneous way, left margin gets larger, right margin 
small and uneven, undulating lines, concave or convex. 

Supple, agile, lively, quick, not very controlled, jumps and is sinuous, 
uneven rhythms, floating rightward, irregular. 

Polymorphic, small, thready, imprecise, many combinations, difficult 
to read and to pin down (thoughts faster than pen), dissolution of the 
form (spidery or chicken scratch). 

Light, fast, it scratches the paper without imprinting it, nervous, no 
pause, dry (while moon is pastose and also polymeric). Middle zone is 
tiny, often uneven. Small lower zone. 

Multiple, undulates. 

Fast, rapid, non-rhythmic, discontinuous, uneven, irregular. 

Psychological Characteristics 

Cerebral, has nuance, curious, supple, adaptable; more superficial 
and irrational than rigorous or profound, often difficult to concen¬ 
trate. Judgment is unrealistic as it can lack common sense. Rapid 
assimilation and comprehension of new information. Can be critical, 
caustic tongue. 

Diversity of gifts and interests, inventive, improvises. 

Great strength is his capacity to adapt, opportunism, shrewdness. 
Does not do things that are boring. Juvenile, independent, individu¬ 
alistic, vulnerable, can lack self-confidence and emotional stability. 
Often selfish. Relates to others with intellect. Since adapts so easily, 
appears to be at ease everywhere. 

, 33 and 34) 
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Figure 31: Mercury — priest, male, 35. 
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Figure 32: Mercury with Mars and Saturn (Sun, Jupiter, Venus and 
Earth absent) — professor of literature, female, 40. Both figures on 
this page are from de Maublanc, Helen, L’E criture par la Methode 
Saint Morand , Masson, 1988. 
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Figure 33: Mercury with Sun — artistic director, female, 40s. 
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Figure 34: Mercury with Sun and Mars — Henry Kissinger, statesman 
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CHARLES DE GAULLE 

Very positive form level (Figure 35). 


Mars and Moon (a rarely found association) — Depending on the form level, the hand¬ 
writing can be enriched by this combination or, on the contrary, the handwriting can 
become ambivalent and tortured. In a poor form level, the lack of frankness and candor 
of Moon becomes mythomania. His negligence can become impulsive. It can also give an 
irresponsible human being with a capricious, aggressive and violent character. 


Sun* 

Mercury* 

Earth* 


Saturn* 

Jupiter* 


Moon*** 

Mars*** 


Number of stars indicates planetary type and degree of dominance. 

Mars — Condensed, rightward slant, running towards its goal, accents are placed for¬ 
ward, fast movement, connected, angles, firm, the X letter resembles two crossed 
swords. 

Moon — Shapes quite diluted (rampant thread), curves, fluidity, thread-like, stroke 
pastose, imprecise. 

Intelligence : Inspiration and intuition given by Moon is reinforced by the dynamism 
of Mars. The intuitive and rapid nature flies towards new discoveries with often a 
remarkable presentiment for the future. Dream and reality mix and give grandiose 
ambitions. The energy and conviction of Mars unite and give a subjective judgment, 
a need to make others adhere to one’s ideas and little care about what is convention¬ 
al or about what others think. 

Personality : Mars pushes Moon towards an activity that is more practical, concrete 
and realistic. Wants to implement all his projects. The spirit of enterprise and risk, 
dynamism, combativity, courage, ardor and the authority of Mars are enriched by the 
opportunism and the diplomacy of Moon. 

Feelings are important in this combination but Mars takes away Moon’s indecision, 
so feelings are more faithful and more stabilizing. On the other hand, Moon takes 
away much of the rigidity of Mars who is less despotic: attachments are less exclusive 
and violent. Moon can bring a certain suppleness to the character. Aptitude for com¬ 
mand of Mars is reinforced by the strong aptitude for command of Sun. 
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Figure 35: Mars and Moon — General Charles de Gaulle. 
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RUDOLF ARNHEIM 

Very positive form level (Figure 36). 

Venus*** Moon* (sometimes **) Mercury* Traces of Mars 

Sun** Jupiter* Saturn* Absence of Earth 

Venus — Stroke like velvet, never straight. Pressure varied, soft, caressing, good 
equilibrium between the three zones. Space well-organized and margins well-respect¬ 
ed. Lines supple. Movement controlled, supple, elastic, rightward, progressive. 
Elegant form with garlands and curves. 

Intelligence : Supple, open-minded, receptive, comprehensive, has finesse, imagina¬ 
tion and aesthetic sense; judgment is both spontaneous and reasoned. 

Personality : Open to others, but reserved about himself; seeks harmony and measure 
in both intimate and professional life. Moderate, perservant, patient, adapts easily, 
affective, affable and pleasant. 

Contact : warm, tender, loving, generous of heart; plenty of personal charm. 

Sun — Ascending movement, emphasis on constructed capital letters. Form is ele¬ 
gant and stylized with arcades. Simplified, sober, clear. Foot to head connections. Well 
balanced space in the page. Importance of form over movement. 

Intelligence : Cerebral, intuitive, lucid, aesthetic, creative ideas, good overview, often 
brilliant due to his personal and creative ideas. High aspirations. 

Personality : Imaginative, creative, intuitive, charming, inventive and tolerant. 

Jupiter — Ample movement, assured, supple, dynamic, large curves, right slant. 
Personality : Imaginative, pragmatic intelligence, observant, good assimilation. 

Mercury — Sinuous movement and irregularities. 

Personality : Intellectually agile and mobile. Curious for all aspects of life, art, people 
and countries. Rapid assimilation and “finesse” of comprehension. Diversity of gifts 
and interests. 

Saturn — Form predominates over movement. Sober, clear, concentrated. Some 
shapes reduced to their essentials (g and f). 

Personality : Mature, can live alone. Profound in his thinking. Hard working 

Mars — Traces only, meaning reduced aggressivity and combativity, enough, howev¬ 
er, to attain his goals. Does not weigh on others and is not authoritarian. Has respect 
for others. 

Absence of Earth — Because he does not adhere to the base of the line and because 
too much importance is given to stylization. 

Personality : Not very practical or realistic. Not interested in ordinary everyday life or 
materialistic concerns. Does not particularly appreciate routine. 
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Figure 36: Venus with Sun; some Moon, Jupiter, Mercury and Saturn; traces 
of Mars (Earth absent) — Rudolf Arnheim, writer, psychology of art profes¬ 
sor, male. 
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PERSONAL MESSAGE 

I hope this typology has been of interest, and I wish you good luck in its appli¬ 
cation. Do note that the planetary typology is infinitely richer and more complex than 
described in this brief resume. You can begin to delve into its complexities by reading 
the following references. 
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Note: Handwriting figures have been reproduced at their original size whenever possi¬ 
ble. Some handwritings have been reduced moderately, however, to fit available space. 
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THE STAR-WAVE-TEST AT THE PRESCHOOL STAGE 
AS A QUANTITATIVE AND QUALITATIVE 
DIAGNOSTIC INSTRUMENT 

Ursula Ave-Lallemant 

Translation by Christiane Clemm 


ABSTRACT: Ursula Ave-Lallemant developed the Star-Wave- 
Test from handwriting as a central cultural achievement, 
reducing the concept to the basic elements of form (stars) and 
movement (waves) in relation to space (stars over waves). This 
achieves its effective simplicity. Then, this core content was 
enhanced with a mythical image: “the starry sky over ocean 
waves” which reflects the drawer’s subconscious, his direct 
experience and the ensuing imagery as in a dream. This test 
enables preschool children to be evaluated for maturity, 
achievement and possible emotional disturbances. It helps 
educators to understand each child’s uniqueness and provide 
early intervention and assistance when needed. 

The Star-Wave-Test (SWT) is based on the idea that the main components of 
handwriting — graphic creation and movement, and later on the relation tospace — 
can appear separate from one another. In the beginning, when diagnosing children of 
preschool age, I used a test form on which the beginning of a row of stars as well as a 
zig-zag and a wavy line were to be continued. Out of this grew the idea that these ele¬ 
ments, which were here purely formal, could be included in a total graphic test which 
demanded drawing a sky with stars as an area of mainly graphic creation and ocean 
waves as an area basically of motion. In this concept the moments of creation and 
movement were included in the more spontaneously understandable complex of a 
drawing as well as the relationship to space. In addition, the task of drawing offered 
a richer possibility for the phenomena of expression, especially a greater differentia¬ 
tion of pencil strokes. It also made possible the appearance of projections whose diver¬ 
sity in special aspects could only show itself in the course of the implementation of the 
test. The realm of the starry sky and that of the water with the movement of the 
waves was now brought into correlation with the realm of the mind and of life. 1 


This is a translation of a German article which appeared in Zeitschrift fur Menschenkunde 51, Wien 1987. 
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In its new form, the SWT quickly proved itself to be a valuable supplement to 
handwriting and other drawing tests which I had used at the time in order to diag¬ 
nose school children as well as preschool children, foreign children frequently among 
them as well. The test is easily applied and has a transcultural nature, stars and waves 
being the same all over the world and known to us all from early childhood on. This 
brought about the idea that the SWT could be used with children of a preschool age, 
that is, in the earliest years of life in which graphological analysis is not yet possible. 



Figure Is Star-Wave-Test (male, 5 years 1 month) Original size 15cm x 10.5cm 


Due to its elementary topic, very young children respond to it and enjoy the 
drawing (Figure 1), Thus, it is possible to graphologically investigate, so to speak, the 
years before children are capable of writing, showing early individual characteristics 
of each child and even possible disturbances. But in addition to all this, the SWT is 
also an important achievement test, especially during these early childhood years. 

Herein lies its first exhaustive function for the preschool period and then 
especially for the time when schooling begins. 

In carrying out the test assignment of drawing a starry sky over waves with¬ 
in the given framework of the standardized test form, first of all an achievement along 
formal lines is demanded, whose prerequisites slowly mature from the most rudi¬ 
mentary ability to scribble to reaching full ability, usually around the age of five in 
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the case of German children. (Figures 2a, 2b, and 2c). The three primary mental func¬ 
tions that have to come together to completely fulfill the set task are: the under¬ 
standing of the task, the imagining of the required picture, and the representation of 
the theme. In fulfilling the task, six stages of solution can be discerned until a com¬ 
plete maturity of the abilities is reached. 



Figure 2a: male, 3 years 2 months 
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Figure 2c: male, 4 years 2 months 
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SOLUTIONS 


Solution I: 

The test form is returned empty, child not capable or unwilling. 

Solution 2: 

Wrong solution, the child lacks understanding or concentration. 


Solutions 3 and 4: 

Only waves or stars are drawn, child is either not capable of drawing both or 
is fascinated by one of the themes. 


Solution 5: 

Stars and waves intermingle, separation of imagination and rational thinking 
is still insecure. 


Solution 6: 

Stars above waves; instructions are clearly understood and carried out. 



Figure 3a: Solution 1 
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Figure 3b: Solution 2 



Figure 3c: Solution 3 
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Figure 3e: Solution 5 
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Figure 3f: Solution 6 


Observations and statistical investigations of the SWT with kindergarten- 
children have proven that these possibilities can appear differently between the ages 
two and a half and five. The graph (Figure 4a) shows the main curve (corresponding 
to both Solutions 5 and 6), as well as the percentage which corresponds just to 
Solution 5 (Figure 4b). In the first curve the primary discrepancy of the sexes is 
remarkable, with significant differences between the ages of three and four. Notable 
as well, is the evident interweaving of stars and waves climaxing at three and a half 
years with girls and four years with boys. In this type of drawing, imagination still 
dominates rational thinking, as is the case during the so-called fairy tale age. When 
it appears at a later stage, let us say in a six year-old, such a diffusion in orientation 
could lead to scholastic difficulties and should be observed accordingly, since reality 
and fantasy cannot be sufficiently controlled by the child him or herself. As can be 
deduced from the main curve, the SWT is satisfactorily completed by the five-year- 
olds with minimal exceptions. One can suppose that in these few cases the deviation 
from the age norm indicates that the child ought to receive special attention. 

In its role as a possible function test, the SWT proves itself to be an easily 
applicable instrument for showing us if the basic functions are sufficiently developed 
for entering school. This allows the SWT to ascertain lack of maturity at the time of 
entering school. When applied in this fashion, it can be considered as a “school matu- 
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Figure 4a: Percentage of Star-Wave-Tests that corresponded to 
Solutions 5&6, drawn by children between 3 and 6 1/2 years of age 
(Germany, Federal Republic). 



I male 
female 


Figure 4b: Percentage of Star-Wave-Tests that correspond to 
Solution 5, drawn by children between 3 and 6 1/2 years of age 
(Germany, Federal Republic). 
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rity test.” It could be used in carrying out a screening, in accordance with the 
demands made by Witzlacks and Lowe, 2 a year prior to the official start of school to 
ensure that children who are late in maturing or emotionally disturbed receive spe¬ 
cial care. 

The statistical control of the SWT in kindergartens was carried out in five 
countries. The task was carried out fully in France and Germany at 5 years, in Israel 
and Japan somewhat earlier, among black children in the United States a bit later. 3 

The SWT can be of great service when making cultural comparisons. 4 While 
speaking of a quantitative test solution in diagnosing the maturity of thechild, the 
SWT also offers rich possibilities in the qualitative evaluation of the assessment of 
individual characteristics of the children and of existing disturbances. As is the case 
with every age group, the preschool child also brings individual expression to the test 
solution. And it is because of the remoteness of consciousness of the theme and the 
binding norms that individual expression can be distinguished clearly from the 
intended solution “stars above waves.” 

Let us take a look at the tests in Figures 5a and 5b. Here the mental maturi¬ 
ty is very advanced for a child of 3 years, 9 months. The assignment is not only com¬ 
pleted but also very capably fulfilled (Figure 5b). One can glimpse something of the 
individual behavior when looking at the representation of the row of stars. The child 
begins gently and correctly, and then continues more and more courageously and 
freely. Not carelessly, because the shapes are clearly articulated and show fidelity of 
form. The wave is drawn in one stroke and moves generously across the whole sur¬ 
face, using the given space, yet not moving beyond it. What a lively and secure child. 

The test in Figure 5a is also carried out completely. The child clearly draws 
two stars above waves. But while the drawing is less mature, evident above all in the 
spare articulation of the stars, it is also a type of representation that shows us a com¬ 
pletely different kind of mentality. While free creation was at work in Figure 5b, in 
Figure 5a all is stationary. Where in Figure 5b the child plays freely with all the pos¬ 
sibilities, we see in the case of Figure 5a a more cautious attempt. The child in Figure 
5b was extroverted; that in Figure 5a tended to be withdrawn. But something else can 
also be seen in these two tests of very young children. The artist of Figure 5a relates 
matter-of-factly to his solution, and child who does 5b carries out the task of drawing 
“with love,” so to speak, and appears emotionally involved. 

Different attitudes can be put into categories. These are, as shown in the 
examples, Figures 6a, 6b. 6c and 6d: factual solution (6a), pictorial solution (6b), for¬ 
mal solution (6c), and meaningful solution (6d). While we surmise that the child has 
a rational attitude to the task from the factual solution, we consider it to have an emo¬ 
tional one from the pictorial solution. A certain distance when employing the formal 
solution, a certain “purpose” is evident here, the spontaneity interrupted. This can be 
due to wishes concerning the representation or also due to self-portrayal. It can also 
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Figure 5a: male, 4 years 7 months 



Figure 5b: female, 3 years 9 months 
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be seen as an expression of defense or suppression, as is often the case with adoles¬ 
cents or adults. And finally, each of the three solutions can also be a “meaningful” 
solution. Figure 6d is such a “meaningful solution” (as a factual solution and on level 
3 “only stars”) in regard to the accentuated center star, which is also exceptionally 
large and dark. In reality the anamnesis of the child showed severe social pressure. 

We recognize meaningful solutions especially in projections that come from 
the subconscious of the artist and manifest themselves in images. In contrast to the 
comprehensible expression content, “meaningful” projections can be interpreted only 
within the context of the life situation. Both have in common that the space of mean¬ 
ing is not identical with the geometrical space. In this sense, the SWT is not only an 
achievement test and expression test, but also a projection test. 

I have mentioned before the possibilities which screening offers with the help 
of the SWT at a preschool age level for general early diagnosis. Now this probably can¬ 
not always be carried out without difficulty. But in such cases the application of the 
SWT would still be of benefit even when it is carried out during the first days of 
school, when the children are usually occupied with general tasks. Here one could 
obtain, in a very simple fashion, knowledge of the individual characteristics of the 
child, which is otherwise only possible after a longer period of time and often after sad 
experiences. 




^4 



Figure 6a: male, 4 years 2 months 
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Figure 6b: female, 4 years 1 month 



Figure 6c: male, 6 years 7 months 
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Figure 6d: male, 4 years 10 months 

For example, if two children sit side by side, who are similar to the children 
who drew Figures 7a and 7b, there can be no doubt as to who will dominate whom. 
The gentle and sensitive artist of Figure 7a will follow the lesson with interest and 
attention, willing to work and sensitive and considerate in all social contacts. In con¬ 
trast, the artist of Figure 7b is also willing to achieve, as can be seen from the cor¬ 
rectly crisscrossed stars, but will prove to be a notorious trouble-maker. In his 
emphatic way he will wish to expand, experiencing difficulty in pulling back, and be 
easily diverted due to his unrest and impatience. Much could be won if the teacher 
were prepared from the beginning for this situation. 

Ideally, the goal is to be fair to each child according to his or her needs in order 
to provide the child with the best possibility for learning within the group. By no 
means less problematic is the common life of the two children whose SWT’s are shown 
in Figures 8a and 8b. Here the child who drew Figure 8b would dominate based on a 
true superiority due to self-assurance and discipline in achievement control. Hereby 
test Figure 8a shows not only a complete star above waves solution, but the diversity 
of the star shapes lets us draw the conclusion that the child has imagination, and the 
gentleness of some of the shapes shows goodness. And yet this child will be at a dis¬ 
advantage in the class. The child is timid, insecure, not stable in learning, scatter¬ 
brained. What a worthwhile challenge it would be for the teacher to concern himself 
adequately with this child and help the child to develop his possibilities. 
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Figure 7a: female, 6 years 4 months 



Figure 7b: male, 6 years 4 months 
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Figure 8a: male, 6 years 
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Figure 8b: male, 6 years 
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When we behold the diversity and complexity of individual expression content 
of the SWT already in early childhood, the thought comes to mind that no one should 
have to be a “failure” in life if we, the adults, learn early on to comprehend each child’s 
individuality (uniqueness) and not only take one-sided social deficits into considera¬ 
tion. Then we would have happy children — the prerequisite for psychologically 
healthy coming generations! 



Figure 9: male, 4 years 5 months — Happy Child! 
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THE STAR WAVE TEST DEVELOPED BY URSULA 

AVE-LALLEMANT 

Fiorenza Magistrali 

Translated by Sharon Huber and Mary Errera 

ABSTRACT: The Star Wave Test, in which children are asked to 
“draw a sky full of stars above waves of water,” presents the 
essential elements of graphology and provides a graphic 
means of understanding the psychological world of children. 

The author explains the criteria for different test interpreta¬ 
tions, the structure and symbolism of space and the implica¬ 
tion of stroke qualities evident in the test, as well as its appli¬ 
cation. 


INTRODUCTION 

It’s been said that a child’s drawing is a piece of his soul exposed on paper. 1 

After numerous observations it is now a supported fact that all children’s 
drawings have a spontaneous graphic language, a genuineness that makes it easy to 
identify their psychological world. 

When a child draws, he documents his psychomotor capacity, the level of coor¬ 
dination in executing the elements in his representation. The drawing also demon¬ 
strates his level of observation, memory and attention span, as well as his knowledge. 
Since the drawing spontaneously reproduces what takes place in his mind, the repre¬ 
sentation of the drawing gives us a true idea of the mind’s process and phases. 

Handwriting, unlike drawing, has a conventional graphic language. It is 
learned by copying a model. The child first learns the forms of letters which are then 
dominated by his psychomotor expression. 

For this reason, a combination of handwriting and some drawing tests has 
long been used as a diagnostic method by the Dynamische Graphologie in der 
Psychodiagnosis (Association for Dynamic Graphology in Pyschodiagnosis.) 


This article originally appeared in Italian in Scrittura, Journal of Graphological Problems, No. 89, January 
- March 1994, pp 15-27. 
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DRAW A SKY FULL OF STARS ABOVE THE WAVES OF THE SEA 

The Star Wave Test (SWT), developed by Ursula Ave-Lallemant, represents an 
intermediate position between unstructured drawing and handwriting. 

Preparation for giving the test is very easy. The children to be tested are seat¬ 
ed by themselves at separate tables so as not to influence each other. It is very impor¬ 
tant that the environment be peaceful and that the test be presented as a game so the 
children will not feel the pressure of being tested. 

Start the presentation saying “Draw a sky full of stars above waves of water.” 
This way they can depend on their own interpretation of something they have seen. 
The paper we give the children to draw on is 21 x 15 cm (8 1/4 x 5 7/8 inches) in size, 
white with a black border around its rectangle, leaving 15 x 10 1/2 cm (5 7/8 x 4 1/8 
inches) for white drawing space. 

We give adults and older children a choice of pencil, for very young children 
we give a #2 medium hardness pencil. Never, in any case, should colored ink or pen¬ 
cils, or ballpoint pens be used. 



Figure Is Up to three years of age a child can only scribble, but through 
this test we can see how the child develops his individual character. 
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The response to the task given is the comprehension and representation of the 
stars and waves as they relate to the top and bottom of an outlined space. 

It is a test that presents the essential elements of diagnostic graphology. This is 
demonstrated in the form and structure the child creates in his representation of the 
stars, movement of the waves, and the distribution of space in his representation of the 
starry sky above the sea. In graphology, these three elements connect and are looked at 
in relationship to each other while in the SWT they are looked at separately. 

The frame on the paper serves to limit the graphic space in which movement 
and form can be expressed. 

The SWT was conceived of and designed in a way that immediately exposes 
the contents of a child’s deepest feelings, unconscious fears and conflicts. The stars 
and the water are archetypes in man. They refer to themes of light and of spirit of life 
and soul. In the test they appear as symbols of grand existential significance. 

Ave-Lallemant had a way of saying “If I present the combination of hand¬ 
writing, with a battery of the Wartegg, Tree, the Star Wave Tests, I do it above all to 
indicate the possibility of integrating handwriting analysis with three other means 
rich in expression. They are precious for the graphologists because they can be amply 



Figure 2: Between three and four years of age a child can draw inside the 
borders of the frame and can already understand the assignment. The 
stars and waves are incorporated in his scribble. 
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Figure 3: Between four and five years of age a child is capable of fulfilling 
the assignment. This demonstrates that he is capable of understanding, 
imagining, producing. 

included in graphic expression. The scope that it gives applies particularly to the 
graphological diagnosis; therefore, it is these tests with these drawings that integrate 
the graphic evidence and reveal the unconscious to us.” 2 

CHILDREN AND THE SWT 

Above all, the SWT is intended for children in order to establish from a very 
young age the first signs of disturbances and characteristics of the child. 

From research done in 1983 we were able to see that five year old children 
from European countries (therefore, one year before they attend school) were capable 
of fulfilling the assignment 3 . 

Even handicapped children can do the SWT. 4 Ulrike Kohlschutter, psycholo¬ 
gist, graphologist and president of the Studienkreis (Study Circle) of Monaco and 
Helga Wolff, a physician, carried out a study on 131 children in Monaco of which 44 
had Downs Syndrome. They observed that the handicapped children had the poten¬ 
tial to respond to the SWT (Figure 4). I myself am doing the same experimental inves¬ 
tigation in Florence, Italy. 

The SWT has demonstrated itself to be productive for three reasons: 

1) The instructions for the exercise are clear and easy to understand. 
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2) The child can easily imagine the stars on the waves. 

3) The drawing is done in a three dimensional space. 

In my experience, the children rarely showed resistance. Usually they stop 
with their heads in the clouds. They may need more explanations, but then they draw 
with ease even if they seem far away from their habitual environment. 

It is for those reasons that the SWT is also suitable for children with Down’s 
Syndrome. It is a test of expression and projection, something which is of great inter¬ 
est to us because it reflects how a child with Down’s Syndrome can get in touch with 
the world, and because it shows signs of suffering or psychological difficulties. 



Figure 4: The child becomes fully emersed and motivated in the complexity 
of the SWT. We can see that there is a certain understanding, but there are 
also problems in the “campo unimico the emotional life: a disturbance or 
irritation expressed in the contracted, shrunken waves. 


THE SWT AS A FUNCTIONAL TEST 

There are various ways of reacting to this test. 

If the task is not earned out and the child gives back the paper, except in an iso¬ 
lated case of abstinence, we can assume that the child is not yet ready to do the task. 

If only a part of the task has been done, leaving out only the stars or only the 
waves, it could signify that the capacity to understand both concepts at the same time 
is still absent. A partial execution of the task does not necessarily imply an inability 
to perform the task. A child could be so impressed by the word “stars” or “waves” to 
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the point of not leaving any room for the other concept. Above all, this happens when 
the frame of the drawing paper is filled beyond the limits with well-shaped stars or 
waves. However, where adults are concerned, an incomplete presentation could be a 
sign of disturbance. In this case, it would be necessary to give supplementary testing 
that would give new and complementary information. 

If the stars are drawn in a confused manner or intertwined with the waves, 
then fantasy prevails over rational thought: the structuring within the space and the 
orientation of the stars and waves are in contradiction. We find this mostly in children 
of an age who listen to fairy tales. 

If by chance there are added images, they only mean that the child feels a joy 
in creating and inventing. There isn’t any particular diagnostic emphasis to be given. 

In regard to this subject I would like to introduce the test done by a four-year- 
old Chinese boy. He was vibrating with joy at being able to draw a picture with “stars 
and waves” using a pencil. It would be for a lady “far away”. He also wanted to sign 
it. It is from his signature that we can note how the test offers, in its purely formal 
standard of stroke, a rendering that is spontaneous. Also, the use of pencil gives a 
sense of freedom which contributes to the spontaneity. From the image and form there 
is confirmation of the formal expressive characteristics in his writing. The signature 
and the drawing indicate richness in their contents even if they are from someone of 
such a young age. 



Figure 5: Here the test is executed in a completely different way. The curly 
waves do not indicate any disturbances, but the stars show difficulty in 
understanding. 
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Figure 6: Star-Wave-Test and the signature of a four-year-old Chinese boy 


Before presenting SWT Figure 7,1 would like to clarify the situation in which 
it was taken. I met these little Chinese children in the nursery school of a little vil¬ 
lage near Xian. The children did not know what the sea was, and I brought the chil¬ 
dren outside to the Square where there was a water fountain gushing into a pool. 
There I had them wave the water with their hands. Ave-Lallemant affirms that all the 
children know what waves are even if it is simply from their experience in the bath¬ 
tub. In this child’s test, the waves couldn’t possibly exist without a spurt or gush from 
above (as with the experience in the fountain.) We note that these waves are a bit of 
a problem for the child. We can see the lack of uniformity of the graphic image. The 
inner dimension is not well structured. It is uncertain with regard to the character, 
the condition, the complex intensity: complexity caused by insecurity and tension. 

That is why we always note separately and immediately how the test is per¬ 
formed. This way, from the beginning, a “symbol interpretation” is evident. This solu¬ 
tion will be considered at the time of evaluation. 
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Figure 7: SWT of a five-year-old Chinese child. 


THE CRITERIA FOR THE INTERPRETATION 

The criteria for interpreting the SWT corresponds exactly to those used in 
graphology. As we analyze the appearance of handwriting according to its harmony, 
regularity and disharmony, this is how we proceed with the SWT drawing. 

This is also valid for evaluating the solution categories, namely, the ways to 
express the contents 5 which can be numerous. 6 

Content or Object Interpretation 

The object is considered a rational solution, depicting pure and simple juxta¬ 
position of stars and waves. It is the solution in which the subject has no intention of 
giving some deep significance or impression to his drawing. 

Pictorial or Figurative Interpretation 

Here the subject pays attention to his drawing. The object is placed relative to 
other objects so as to form a complete image. 

Mood Interpretation 

This solution can only be accurately verified after puberty. It allows us to rec¬ 
ognize the predominance of an anemic disposition. 
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Form Interpretation 

In this solution the representation is simplified with a stylized geometric solu¬ 
tion or decorative forms. This has a tendency to occur frequently in the teenage years 
of personality development. 

Symbol Interpretation 

This category expresses, above all, the relationship towards the psychology of 
the unconscious. It, in fact, implicitly and explicitly contains a symbolic indication of 
the meanings that have to be understood or interpreted in the context of the subject’s 
actual situation. 

Finally, we also need to note that these solution categories are not mutually 
exclusive and frequently overlap. In the case of Figure 8, the form and pictorial inter¬ 
pretations are represented. 



Figure 8: SWT of an Italian boy, 9 years, 9 months old 
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FORMAL STRUCTURE OF SPACE 

Every drawing, independent of its contents, presents a formal structure in the 
space outlined by its borders. This is also valid for the SWT which obliges one to struc¬ 
ture the space within its frame. 

As with handwriting, the same is true for drawing, that in the course of time, 
individual factors and the type of structure learned is modified by the child giving the 
possibility of diagnostic interpretation. 

Harmonious structure expresses a certain symmetry in the proportions, a 
harmonious distribution of the solid elements and of the outlines from which we can 
note a certain individuality. “It gives the impression of something naturally devel¬ 
oped, not contrived.” 7 

In the SWT this indicates a willingness of the subject to conform and adapt to 
the environment. 

Uniform structure is one which is rationally controlled and presents a for¬ 
mal equilibrium. 

Regular structure is presented when the child rigidly obeys organized rules, 
either obligated by pressures placed on an insecure child by others or as a psycholog¬ 
ical defense that leads him to compensate for his discomfort. In the SWT we can rec¬ 
ognize the regularity of the spacial distribution in the uniform distance among single 
elements. 

Disharmonious structure entails not only an absence of harmony but also 
an absence of regularity. Moreover, it results in a lack of uniformity. Such disharmo¬ 
ny in the drawings and handwriting are frequently found during the puberty crisis, 
the phase in which children rebel and are confronted with the establishment. 

SYMBOLISM OF SPACE 

It is within the spacial symbolism that the real evaluation of the contents 
start. We can observe how the drawing presents itself in the space according to 
Pulver’s system. 

The theme of the test itself tends to impose a vertical structure on the draw¬ 
ing. The SWT always requires a distinction between the top and bottom zones of the 
picture entailing a vertical interpretation and taking into account spacial expansion 
and emphasis. The proportions between these zones are also taken into consideration. 
Therefore, there is significance in the relationship or balance between the sky and 
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sea, the dominance of the sky or sea, the contraction of the sky and sea, an exagger¬ 
ated space or an overlapping superimposition between the sky and sea. 

If the sky is dominant, it symbolizes the soul (the spiritual or intellectual 
emphasis of the personality). If the water is dominant in its movement, it symbolizes 
emotions and receptiveness. An exaggeration or deemphasis of a spacial theme signi¬ 
fies that the subject had a conflict at some time. 

If, for example, the waves are high enough to invade the star sector, we have 
to investigate the overlap between the two basic symbols to explain the theme. Water, 
a symbol of the senses, covers the light, a symbol of the spirit. 

When there is contact at the horizon between the sky and sea, there is a 
strong perception of life. When the sky and sea are separated by a space in the mid¬ 
dle, this perception is absent. In this case we attribute to the use of space various 
underlying causes. We must observe the movement of the waves and the formation of 
the stars. If the space between them is shaded, if this is evidenced only by a line of 
stars and water only on the lower margin, such a marked separation between the two 
zones is always a sign of disturbance. The superimposition of the sky and water stems 
from difficulty in differentiating thought from emotion. 

HORIZONTAL STRUCTURE OF THE DRAWING 

Relative to the distribution of content within the horizontal structural dimen¬ 
sion, spacial expansion and emphasis of content can have various interpretations. The 
content may have no horizontal emphasis or be emphasized on the left, right or mid¬ 
dle. Horizontal emphasis is not normal given that the theme of the test doesn’t impose 
any horizontal distribution. In regard to left emphasis, (Figure 9), a school psycholo¬ 
gist from a center for refugee children has observed that a child who has not overcome 
the loss of his mother would leave the left side of the SWT empty. It is a gesture that 
implies internalization of emotion and projects an empty feeling inside as a result of 
his experience. Also significant are the stars made splendid by rays of light, drawn 
with a toned, spongy-like stroke. The moon always represents the artist when it is 
accentuated. In this case, it is executed with a firm stroke on the left and a toned and 
spongy stroke of the right. 

However, if the content emphasis is more pronounced on the right half of the 
drawing, we can assume that the subject has problems making contact with his envi¬ 
ronment. An emphasis in the middle could signify that complex emotional and per¬ 
sonal themes are predominant. 

In all cases, but especially in this one, the horizontal emphasis needs to be 
interpreted in relation to the vertical indicators in order to better point out current 
difficulty. 
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THE CENTER OF THE DRAWING 

The middle is the starting point or the self’s center of integration. Above all, 
the test is a valid indication for cases where there is a loss of centrality. We have three 
indications: not emphasized; emphasized from a spacial point of view; emphasized 
from a content point of view. 

We have already seen that the test evokes a state of mind or mood, and it is 
significant when there is an emphasis in the middle. 8 Frequently we see a central star 
or a beautiful star with its lines well delineated which occupies the center of the SWT. 
There are a variety of very diverse meanings that explain the emphasis. If the star is 
executed in a very expressive way, we can think of a narcissistic theme. Then, it is 
clear that an existential problem could develop. Therefore, these images are inserted 
in the context of the drawing, focusing attention mainly on the conditions, forms and 
type of stroke used. 



Figure 9: SWT of an 8 year old Italian child 


SYMBOLISM OF THE OBJECTS 

Every type of object or being in our environment can become an objective sym¬ 
bol. As space has directional symbolic qualities from personal, real-life experiences, 
every object can have symbolic content. 9 
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The spacial symbolism already allows us to interpret a line drawn on the right 
margin as an indication of a resistance from the outside. The children’s tests that 
quickly go “off theme” and adapt the solution of the picture abound with images. 
Stones and rocks appear as symbolic obstacles, unsurpassed resistance; sinking boats 
as symbols of communication. 

We can recognize an imbalance by the disturbance of the harmony in the over¬ 
all picture or in the section with the stars or from the course of the waves. Waves har¬ 
moniously surging have a gentle effect and, at the same time, are receptive. We find 
tired, weak waves in passive people, and in those with depressive tendencies. 

THE FORMALITY OF THE STROKE 

This reveals elements of the child’s originality and psychological state at the 
moment. That is to say, integrated or disturbed as the elements may be, the composi¬ 
tion of the form, the lines of movement, and the spacial arrangement of the single ele¬ 
ments, along with the type of stroke, play a very big role. The different types of 
strokes may indicate some disturbances, as with regard to individual personality 
characteristics, even when the drawing as a whole is not disturbed. Let us observe 
four aspects. 

a. The Ductus of the Stroke 

The stroke can be secure, insecure, continuous, broken, a single line or pen¬ 
dular. 

For interpreting the SWT, the single line and pendular strokes are the most 
interesting. They are inspired by the stars and waves. The other stroke types are used 
only occasionally. The single stroke is used for the stars and waves and the pendular 
stoke for the oscillating movement of the waves. 

The single stroke is connected to the vitality of the child; the pendular stroke 
adds an additional dynamic to the single stroke and is a function of how well the child 
manages his emotional vitality. The broken stroke mainly comes from thoughtful, 
reflective subjects who put themselves under examination. The continuous stroke 
reveals that the subject gives himself a very well-defined objective and arrives at it 
directly, step by step. The insecure stroke indicates that the subject hesitates. His 
stroke trembles. 

b. The Character of the Stroke 

We have two basic strokes, those of weak pressure and those of strong pres¬ 
sure. We speak of a delicate stroke if it is fine. It indicates an empathic personality. A 
toned stroke which is pastose and wide indicates sensory receptivity. A toned-spongy 
stroke which is wide and uneven in shading reveals a symptom of disturbance indi- 
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eating too much need to attach to others and problems with affection. A sharp stroke, 
if the pencil stroke is fine, indicates rationality and a conscious self-control. A firm 
stroke, if the stroke is fine and secure, indicates a capacity to control impulses. 

c. Disturbances of the Stroke 

Ave-Lallemant calls these disturbances stroke phenomena. 10 

The delicate-fragile stroke is a broken stroke, flaky, unsure, showing a hyper¬ 
sensitivity that is or could become disturbed. 

The toned-spongy stroke has a disorderly effect. A blotch mark expresses a sen¬ 
sual receptiveness. We find this in insecure children looking for affection and contact. 

The sharp-hard stroke which is fine with strong pressure leaves a groove in 
the paper indicates the forced strain to focus on ones intentions. 

The firm-crude stroke if large with strong pressure assumes an uncontrollable 
instinct. We find this in adolescents after the start of puberty. 

The fragmented stroke is the one most commonly found in handwriting 
because it appears when there are long lines of writing. It is the expression of nervous 
self-control. 

The strongly blackened stroke is evidence of something specific in the draw¬ 
ing and in a very strong way it reveals unconscious fixation on that point. 

d. The Treatment of the Surfaces 

Shaded surfaces emphasize the “climate of the drawing.” The sensual recep¬ 
tivity here becomes an expression of the fluctuating state of mind. 

Dotted line surfaces require a certain level of conscious control. Outlined sur¬ 
faces indicate a need for deliberate control of the emotional contents. Where there are 
retraced strokes of outlined surfaces, the borders put an accent on the rational aspect. 

Obscured surfaces are all those parts of the drawing highlighted or darkened 
in comparison with the shading. The results are expressions of their strong emotions. 
With younger children we naturally have to keep in mind that they are used to coloring 
and frequently want to replace the effect of the pencil with obscurities. Rough surfaces 
occur when segments of the stroke are executed in an inharmonic way, giving the 
impression of a scratched surface. Rough surfaces are interpreted as difficulty with per¬ 
sonal contact. 

From this first approach to the SWT we can already see how very attentive 
observation and an early analysis can prevent the child from having problems which 
could emerge later in life and result in negative consequences. 

Living in a dynamic age that is experiencing a progressive transformation, 
and being influenced by the social family environment, the subject is very sensitive to 
the high degree of variation in the environment. It is best to correlate the knowledge 
of the child with the known facts of the environment in which he develops. 
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A CONCRETE APPLICATION 

So many emotions are contained and expressed in Figure 10! The whole of the 
drawing evokes an atmosphere of anxiety and a sense of struggle to reach an internal 
harmony which is lacking. 

If we observe the test for a moment from the viewpoint of the symbolic rela¬ 
tionship of the stars and waves, we are amazed at the shining appearance of the stars 
in the blackened waves that show no movement. We have before us a typical situation 
that evokes a mood state which, in any case, favors an interpretation of the content. 



Figure 10: SWT of a little girl from former Yugoslavia, 10 yrs. 5 mos. 


The drawing is executed with a very inventive use of space. The structure is 
not well-balanced. The lack of harmony in the proportions immediately helps us to see 
that we are looking at a very disturbed personality. In the vertical delineation of 
space, there is a forced dominance of the sky. Accent on the spiritual-intellectual 
sphere does not reflect an harmonious equilibrium. 

The way in which the water is drawn demonstrates that the major emphasis 
is at the emotional level. 

The horizontal formation is slightly towards the left, the area more attached 
to the past. The blackened waters are marked less on the left than on the right where 
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you can see small white spaces. On the right side towards the exterior we even have 
some color, as a barrier, pushing the right margin on the inside of the frame in a very 
tense, contracted way. The blackened vertical, feverish stroke in the waves on the 
right is evidence of not only internal disturbances but also that the cause of her con¬ 
flicts should be looked for in her environment. 

The water is almost defined by a light, soft and delicate wave line. Behind the 
water, in the middle area, rises a fountain of light from a hugh star, partially hidden 
by the horizon which integrates the opposing elements. A star that is large and cen¬ 
tral is usually, as we have already seen, an indication of self. The large size and posi¬ 
tion of this star (sun or celestial body?), surrounded by clouds is an expression of feel¬ 
ings towards self fluctuating between a search for self affirmation and the continuing 
presence of a frustrating emotional experience. (Even the star on the right side of the 
emerging light is surrounded by a darker blackened stroke. The wave line that sepa¬ 
rates the water from the sky was drawn with a fragile, delicate stroke.) 

At this point it is clear that we have to examine the type of stroke used in this 
test carefully. This will give us an explanation and a confirmation. The character of 
the stroke oscillates between delicate-fragile, strong, sharp-fine to strong-spongy. The 
strong broken lines created by the hesitating stroke, which never expands into undu¬ 
lating forms, are at times clean-cut and sharp, at time strong and spongy, but always 
angular, expressing emotions and a sense of opposition that gives the subject an 
awareness of suffering. The stars are executed with angles, drawn with a dark, clear- 
cut, delicate stroke. 

The stroke defining the stars presents a contrast with the relaxed delicate 
fragile stroke of the little waves and the clouds. This leaves us to imagine that the lit¬ 
tle girl is receptive but also irritable. The ductus of the single delicate stroke of the 
star before it becomes strong indicates a receptiveness that responds to solicitation. 
The whole of the clear, light star, drawn with a single, clean-cut stroke demonstrates 
how the little girl desires to dominate her nature in a conscious way with a vision of 
her problems. The aggression mentioned to me by the teacher could derive from try¬ 
ing to compensate for a sense of insecurity caused by insufficient orientation or more 
so, a manifestation of self-protection. 

This little girl comes from former Yugoslavia. At night she keeps the light on 
while trying to get tired. The darkness reminds her of the war and all the rest. 
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ASSESSMENT OF MATURITY AND DISTRESS 
IN THE STAR-WAVE-TESTS OF FIVE-YEAR OLDS 


Dafna Yalon 

Abstract: Research was performed to assess a school suitabili¬ 
ty by means of the Star-Wave-Test (SWT) for an entire town of 
Israeli kindergarten children. Maturity and distress scores 
were developed to quantify the functional and expressive 
aspects of the SWT and to examine the predictive value of the 
SWT for identifying potential school difficulties. Follow-up 
research four to five years after the initial testing validated 
the maturity and distress scores as being predictive relative to 
long term academic performance and social skills. 

Our first aim in this project was to quantify both the functional and the 
expressive aspects of the SWT. This quantitative method could be used as a screening 
proceedure to establish school maturity in whole kindergartens, and eventually in all 
of the five-year-old children of the town. Up to now the SWT was frequently used in 
an intuitive manner as a means to detect school immaturity during the last kinder¬ 
garten year. To assess this functional aspect we have developed a numerical scale that 
gives a range of levels of maturity and immaturity. 

This maturity scale determines the child’s ability to understand a complex 
task, transform it into mental images and produce the desired graphic picture of form 
over motion. However, prediction of academic success in not solely dependent on these 
skills. Children might be too troubled to study and might fail due to their organic 
problems, environmental difficulties and personal stresses. The influence of such fac¬ 
tors could be defined by developing another scale for degree of distress that is based 
on quantification of the expressive content of the drawing. These two scales yield two 
figures, generally between one and ten points each. In rare cases distress values were 
slightly higher. Thus, every child’s maturity and distress degrees can be recorded and 
rechecked in follow-up studies. In screening whole kindergartens the children with 
low maturity and high distress values can thus be discovered and helped a year before 
school begins. 


The basis of this paper, not including the “Follow-up Results,” was presented at The Star-Wave-Test in 
Research and Experience International Symposium in Prague, September, 1994. It describes parts of prize¬ 
winning research supported by an award of the Benor Fund and conducted in a 1992-1997 collaboration 
with Chana Ben-Zion. 
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SCORING MATURITY 

Maturity scores can go up to ten points. In the spirit of Ave-Lallemant, 1 we 
always look for the highest potential, so that only the best elements are considered. 
Sometimes even strokes that have been erased can add to the score. The total score is 
based on six demands with the following number of points for each. 

Task Understanding 

2 — stars placed over the waves with different recognizable forms 
2 — relevant additions (fish, boat, moon, etc.) 

1 — stars only 
1 — waves only 

1 — just one star, huge and centrally placed 

1 — irrelevant additions (flower, butterfly, sun, etc.) 

0 — another drawing 

0 — an empty sheet 

Form of Stars 

2 — at least one well-formed angular star 

1 — a planned angular form, with malformations due to motion 

1 — round stars, good circles 
0 — form disturbances 

0 — scribbles, no forms 
0 — lack of stars 

Motion of Waves 

2 — at least one rhythmically flowing wave 
1 — linear or angular (zigzag) strokes 

1 — arcades 

1 — other static forms 

0 — motion disturbances (sometimes only in the waves) 

0 — blackening of wave-area 
0 — lack of waves 

Spatial Arrangement 

2 — stars placed over waves with good macro-structure 

2 — stars over waves with stars placed in a row (typical for children at age five) 

1 — upper part with stars, lower part empty 
1 — upper part empty, lower part empty with waves 
1 — disturbed macro-structure 

0 — spatial problems: waves over stars or side by side 
0 — stars all over the sheet 
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0 — waves all over the sheet 
0 — stars and waves on one side of the frame only 

Frame Recognition 

1 — drawing within the frame or one deviation 
0 — two deviations or more outside the frame 

Qualitative Level 

1 — auxiliary qualities (persistence, ideas, diligence, self assurance, or any trait that 
might help coping in school) 

0 — lack of such auxiliary qualities or even occurrence of disturbing factors (indo¬ 
lence, giving up, slackness, dullness, fantasm, etc.) 


Maturity was scored according to these instructions in 413 tests of five-year- 
olds in an Israeli city. 



Figure 1: Frequency distribution of maturity values 
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The frequency distribution of observed values (Figure 1) shows that the mean 
value was 6 points (5.978). Therefore, children that obtain less than that can be con¬ 
sidered below-average in their potential for academic success. Reliability, calculated 
by repeated scoring of maturity by the same judge, was 0.96. Inter-judge reliability 
was 0.87. 


DISTRESS 

Signs of distress were very well established in handwriting by Ave- 
Lallemant. 2 We chose to transform the list of these alarm signals to the SWT. We also 
included the four categories of disturbed pencil-stroke and disturbed plane-treatment 
modes (hatching, roughing and blackening), as described in the book about the SWT. 1 In 
order to determine distress we prepared a check list of these indicators that is arranged 
in a different order than usual. Instead of analyzing by the three pictures of handwrit¬ 
ing, we combined the indicators etiologically to try and construct little syndromes. 

The signs of distress discussed here may have different origins. They may 
appear as a result of physical disorders like soft neurological signs, muscular tonus 
disturbances, hormonal imbalances, tiredness and fever. Graphomotoric problems or 
a delay in development will be included in this category. At age five a problematic pen- 
grasp can often denote deeper organic difficulties. We assume that children with 
organic disorders are randomly distributed among the different kindergarten popula¬ 
tions. This assumption could prove wrong or over-simplified. 

Signs of distress may also result from environmental neglect, or unfavorable 
outside conditions like divorce or death of parents, sexual abuse, etc. These could also 
be the result of inner psychological problems, like low self-esteem, anxiety, over-pro- 
tectedness and perfectionism, causing distress and hindering progress. Therefore, 
signs of distress that appear in a graphic specimen will always denote that the bear¬ 
er suffers from something, at least at that specific time and place. Suffering is very 
subjective and has no bearing on the objective severity of the problem. 

However, the opposite is not true. Lack of these signs will not denote that the 
subject has no problems. The children tested may suffer from severe temporary or 
habitual problems without ever revealing them in their tests. 

Figures 2a and 2b were produced by five-year-old twin boys, whose elder 
brother is terminally ill with cancer causing the parents to be away from home for 
long periods. One of the twins reveals distress in his SWT (Figure 2a), receiving 8 
points because of his stiff motion, slack stroke, narrow forms and empty spaces. His 
twin brother, on the other hand, produced a fairly untroubled test (Figure 2b) with 
only four points for distress. 

Although it is obvious that Figure 2b also reveals some distress, as one can 
see from the tense motion of the water. It is not a real blackening since it is not stiff 
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Figure 2b: Twin brother, “noisy” distress. 
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and heavy enough, and there is no fixation. Many children “color” that way in pencil 
drawings. This child has mild “noisy” distress, somewhat problematic behavior; he 
draws attention to it. In fact, he received a lot of psychological help once his brother 
died. He cried, screamed and misbehaved. 

His twin (Figure 2a), has what we call “silent” distress, which is by no means 
less painful. He does not show his pain, never talks about it, never even cried when 
his brother died. He remained the best pupil in the class. His test is very stiff, yet the 
stroke is slack, as if he is wearing heavy armor. The water area is empty; he avoids 
talking about his emotions. Meanwhile, he succeeds in playing the hero, but at a price. 
He is cramped. This boy does not show any symptoms of anger, but knowing the child 
and his family well, we are concerned that he accumulates fear and anger and that 
problems can be expected at a later stage. 

We also find cases in which psychological distress is represented by projective 
means only, and symbols like a sinking boat, drowning people, a life-saver post, a sun, 
and so forth may appear. Such symbolic contents will not be considered in our grapho¬ 
logical screening. Cases like these reveal that the occurrence and degrees of distress 
found graphologically are in fact lower than their actual rate. 

SCORING DISTRESS 

Distress is assessed by a check list of alarm-signals. These graphic indicators 
have to be evaluated for both their frequency and their intensity. 

2 points — strong or frequent appearance 

1 point — weak or rare appearance, but at least twice 

Strokes are considered disturbed when their occurrence is dominant (2 points) 
or frequent (1 point), but not when they appear rarely or if they are due to asymmet¬ 
rically sharpened pencils. Stroke disturbances will generally be seen both in stars and 
waves. Stroke disturbances can go up to 4 points only. They include distress signs 
numbers 2, 3, 5, 6, 11 and 12 below. These can be divided among 2 or 3 categories. This 
limitation avoids putting too much emphasis on organic problems. Disturbed motion 
can be both slack and contracted, sometimes accompanied by a slack stroke. In this 
case, both types of motion are graded with 1 point each. 

Primary Signs (Weakness) 

Primary signs occur spontaneously and directly reflect the problems of the 
test taker. Physical and mental weakness can be reflected by the following. 

1. Slack motion —According to Pophal, it is the first degree of tension (out of five). 
There is a lack of healthy tension and dynamism in the dragging motion. It reflects 
helplessness and a lack of persistence and fighting spirit. 
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2. Slack, non-elastic stroke — This is a more severe disturbance, in which the 
stroke itself has neither elasticity nor homogeneity and appears lifeless. The child is 
unable to adjust to normal requirements due to inner weakness, exhaustion and 
unstable moods. 

3. Fragile stroke — This is a disturbed stroke that is too delicate, very thin and 
lacks pressure. It looks like a narrow and shallow water stream. Lack of stamina may 
cause irritability and nervousness. Vulnerable children may behave aggressively out 
of their fear. 

4. Stroke interruptions (uncontrolled breaks) — Unreasonable interruptions 
due to insufficient coordination can have organic origins or else be caused by low self¬ 
esteem, paralyzing fears and frustrations. Sometimes these breaks are accompanied 
by soldering joints in a secondary effort to repair and hide the failure. 

Primary Signs (Uncontrolled Drives) 

The second group of spontaneous disturbances is caused by uncontrollable 
drives. The controls are insufficient, regardless of the intensity of the drives. 

5. Spongy stroke — The spongy stroke has very weak pressure and is too wide and 
smeary. Its stream looks like dirty marshes, with no real boundaries. The spongy 
stroke denotes insufficient ego boundaries and dependency. The child follows leaders 
in search for warmth and intimacy at any price. 

6. Crude stroke — The crude stroke looks like the Amazon River, with its uncon¬ 
trollable energies. The wide stroke has extremely strong pressure. This immense 
vigor can be caused by lack of graphomotoric maturity or by coarse, violent and 
uncontrollable drives. The child can be rude, insensitive, impulsive and aggressive. 

7. Hyperkinesis — The drawing reveals too much motion which may impair both 
form and organization. The stormy child lacks self-control, is irritable and disturbs 
others. He is an under-achiever due to insufficient concentration. 

Secondary Signs (Tension) 

Secondary signs are reactional. Spontaneity is lost and high tension and cau¬ 
tion prevail to cope with undue pressures and high demands exerted on the child. 

8. Narrowness — This is reflected in contracted motions which do not enable wide, 
extending forms. Narrow angles of the stars and short wavelengths are a result of 
such tensions. 
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9. Cover Strokes — These are extremely narrow unconscious motions, which signi¬ 
fy fear, being unable to “walk a single step.” Frustrations lead to a loss of initiative; 
insecurity causes the need to lean on somebody else. 

10. Contracted motion —According to Pophal, the tension degree is number 4, and 
even 5. This motion, which can be seen in various ways in the waves or in a scribbled 
sky, becomes stiff and cramped. Instead of a free elastic motion the waves have forms 
like arcades, angles, zigzags and contracted garlands. Tension is very unnatural for 
children and its existence reveals restraints, stress and worries. 

11. Tense, non-elastic stroke — Here there is a loss of stroke elasticity due to 
hyper-tension. It is a sign of distress which is of extreme concern especially in its rare 
occurrence in children. The stroke seems like distorted and broken barbed wire. It sig¬ 
nifies feelings of fear, deprivation and frustration, a paralyzing tension. Permanent 
reactions of fight or flight lead to antagonism and failure. 

12. Hard stroke — Rational compensation can also be seen in the hard stroke that 
cuts the paper like a canyon cuts the desert mountains, in a very deep but narrow 
path. This stroke reveals emotional deprivation compensated by cold, one-sided ratio¬ 
nalism which can lead to cruelty and hate. 

13. Corrections by retouching and erasing — These are conscious, but often com¬ 
pulsive. The child feels failure in executing the desired forms and puts a great effort 
into correcting them. He either erases unsuccessful strokes or unnecessarily retouch¬ 
es and redraws them. On the one hand, this behavior shows insecurity and obsessive 
experiencing of failure and guilt. On the other hand, a true effort is made to repair 
the damage, but also to hide mistakes. 

14. Fixational blackening — Tense and heavy strokes are compulsively drawn to 
fill in specific or even large areas. Blackening always denotes tension and fixation on 
problems. Fears, aggression and hostility may be evident. 

Secondary Signs (Overcompensating Control) 

These signs reveal that the child's tension is geared toward over-adjustment 
to his surroundings. The child is too good, but cannot develop autonomy or find hap¬ 
piness. 

15. Very regular arrangement — The stars and waves are arranged according to 
fixed rules, in a very strict and mechanical order. Regularity by children is rare, and 
is not considered as such when kindergarten children arrange their stars in a typical 
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nice row. When very regular, the child behaves like a robot, according to expectations 
and not out of free will. Creativity and joy give way to compulsiveness and duty. 

16. Stylization, form interpretation of the test — These are stylized decorative 
forms that are static, accurate, artistic or manneristic. These are also rare in young 
childhood. This artificial beauty symbolizes the desire to prove success and originali¬ 
ty. The child assumes that it can be loved and recognized for his special achievements 
only and adjusts to adult expectations. 

17. Hatching of the plane — Specific areas are filled with parallel linear strokes. 
The emotional need to color the plane is rationally controlled. Free expression of feel¬ 
ings is not allowed or even repressed. 

Maladjustment to the Environment 

Lack of orientation, loneliness and problematic adaptation may lead to a dis¬ 
turbed macro-structure of the test. These disturbances often reveal temporary or 
habitual difficulties to adjust to a specific surrounding. The same child may show no 
problems in another environment. 

18. Disrupted space, disharmonious, empty areas — It will be only considered 
when there is enough room for another star. The result seems disharmoniously empty. 
The prevailing vacuum reflects deprivation, lack of contacts, feelings of loneliness and 
rejection. Thinking continuity may also be impaired. 

19. Entanglements — The test is overcrowded with elements. At least two points of 
clashing or overlapping stars or waves exist. The child has problems in his social 
adjustment, is confused and does not recognize his or her place. This may be due to 
subjective reality based on egocentric thinking or irritation and confusion due to over- 
stimulation. 

20. Final blocking — Specific breaks or even backward tendencies occur at the end 
of a motion. This phenomenon is very rare in the SWT. Specific blocks at this crucial 
moment are symptomatic of a last-minute fear of any attachment, trust and respon¬ 
sibility in personal relations. 

21. Roughing of the plane — The texture of the page looks rough, torn and dis¬ 
turbed due to disharmoniously and nervously scattered strokes. Chaotic tension and 
conflicts hinder proper social adjustment. The child tries in vain to control the emo¬ 
tional flood. 
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Theoretically a test taker can obtain up to 42 points for the distress scale if all 
21 alarm indicators were present. However, reality shows that no child obtained more 
than 12 points. Using this check list, we examined the same 413 five-year-old children 
who were scored for maturity. 



Figure 3: Frequency distribution of distress values. 

The frequency distribution of the distress scores in our population are pre¬ 
sented in Figure 3. The mean value was found to be 5 points (5.012). Therefore, chil¬ 
dren with distress scores of six and more points are considered at a higher than aver¬ 
age risk. Reliability studies performed on repeated scoring of distress by the same 
judge was 0.79. Inter judge reliability was 0.62. Screening for 21 indicators in a few 
hundred tests can be very laborious. In the future we must simplify the list by com- 
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bining a few parameters, like one heading for “stroke disturbances” instead of the pre¬ 
sent six specific categories of disturbed strokes. The idea of distress indicators is 
based on the fact that they are temporary, appear at a time of a crisis and disappear 
when it is overcome. This criterion can only be established in a follow-up study. In our 
research we included a few comparisons of tests performed by the same child under 
various conditions. 



Figure 4a: Kindergarten boy, earlier test. 

For example, this boy performed the first test in his kindergarten (Figure 4a) 
and a month later he did it again with a special education teacher that works with 
him twice a week (Figure 4b). With her he feels happier in his space, is less involved 
in fixational blackening, and his stroke is less erratic. The distress decreased from 7 
points to 4. In this case it is evident that under more protective conditions the per¬ 
formance improved as well. The child was not antagonistic to the task any more, and 
increased from 1 point to 6 points on the maturity scale. 
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Figure 4b: Kindergarten boy, later test. 


We also checked again 10 children who repeated kindergarten. For 6 out of 
these 10 children there was a decrease in distress, but 3 showed increased distress. 
The average value in this group was lowered by 1.7 points. 

Maturity values increased for 8 of those children. The average increase was 1.6 
points per child. It is worthwhile mentioning that this change in value is relatively 
small because we deal here with children for whom an extra kindergarten year was nec¬ 
essary, such as children with specific learning problems or who are slightly retarded. 

On the other hand, for 4 of the “normal” children who were tested at age four 
and again at age five, there was found an average increase of 2.75 points in maturity. 
Such a marked improvement is expected in this critical period. We also found a 
decrease of 2 points of distress, probably reflecting their higher self-esteem as gradu¬ 
ating children relative to the previous year, in which they were much younger than 
most of their classmates. We hope to be able to improve their performance of screen¬ 
ing by repeated tests also in the middle and end of the year for those children who 
showed low maturity, to see if these results reveal low mental capacity or delayed 
graphomotoric maturity, and also for the children with high distress values, to detect 
permanent constitutional problems versus temporary psychological burdens. 
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Screening for signs of distress can yield much more statistical information. 
For example, By adding up the number of cases in which every sign occurred, we 
obtained a list of frequencies of these indicators, denoting the rate of the specific prob¬ 
lems connected with them. 

When screening all 413 five-year-old children of the town, we actually found 
what we had expected: the incidence of the overcompensating control indicators (over¬ 
regularity, stylization and hatching) are still very rare since the children are much too 
young to have developed these compulsory compensational methods. Final blockings 
are typical for handwriting only. They are so rare in the SWT that in future they can 
be ignored. 

We plan to extend this study and perform a factor analysis for specific combi¬ 
nations. For instance, to look for correlations of hyperkinesis with hyperactivity, slack 
motion and stroke with hypotonicity, crude stroke with aggression, and so forth. Since 
the children are still currently in school we have free access to their psychological files 
and we can continue the validation for our results relative to their academic success as 
well as their psychological and organic problems for the remainder of their school years. 

FOLLOW-UP RESULTS 

The maturity and distress scores are an effective quantitative tool, defining 
every child's position among his peers, in respect of his functional ability and present 
psychological well-being. Children with low maturity and higher than average dis¬ 
tress scores are more prone to failure and might face greater difficulties at school and 
among their friends. 

The SWT scales can also be used in the evaluation of whole kindergartens. 
The average numerical values of different schools can be compared, providing infor¬ 
mation about the general abilities and problems of their pupils. The standard devia¬ 
tion in every kindergarten depicts the degree of homogeneity versus heterogeneity of 
its pupils. By collecting this data in all 13 kindergartens of the town we were able to 
show marked differences in both the overall level and heterogeneity among them. It 
was evident that there are clusters of kindergartens with similar results, located in 
the same area, and that the significant differences between the average scores of 
these clusters reflect, to a great extent, different levels between well-established and 
weaker socioeconomic neighborhoods. Thus, it is easy to establish which kindergarten 
calls for additional curricular help (lower than average maturity) or for more involve¬ 
ment of psychologists (higher distress values). It is suggested that the average SWT 
scores be used as a means of comparison among populations of five-year-old children 
in various vicinities, towns, districts and even countries in order to perform cross-cul¬ 
tural research. 
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15. regularity 
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Figure 5: Frequencies of various distress signs at age five. 
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The overall results of a whole kindergarten can be drawn on a graph of matu¬ 
rity versus distress scores, providing a map of the kindergarten. These maps can help 
the teacher to divide the children into groups with similar abilities and needs. 
Moreover, when administering the SWT at the beginning of the last kindergarten 
year, the maps enable quick screening for children whose results are the most prob¬ 
lematic (very low maturity and very high distress scores). Those children could 
receive targeted help throughout the academic year to overcome their specific diffi¬ 
culties and become better prepared for school. 

The validity of the SWT scores as a means for prognosis of school difficulties 
was established by the psychological educational services of the town. Children that 
were sent in April/May by their teachers (independently of their SWT achievements) 
for diagnosis of their suitability to start school the following September were com¬ 
pared to the majority of children for which no doubt existed. The tested children had 
significantly lower maturity scores and higher distress values than the non-tested 
group. 

The predictive value of the SWT scores was also validated in follow-up 
research on 83 children. At the end of their third or fourth school year those children 
were graded on scales of 1 to 4 by their teachers for their academic success, their 
social ability and behavior. These grades were correlated with the maturity and dis¬ 
tress scores obtained from the SWTs they had performed five years earlier. We were 
able to prove that the maturity score was highly predictive for academic achievements 
and for social adjustment, and also somewhat predictive of the child’s behavior. Since 
the maturity scale is developmental, we can assume that more developed five-year-old 
children have a better chance to prove their skills both in academic achievements and 
in their social relations in later years. The predictive value of the SWT was higher 
than that of a combination of other relevant data (whether the child was psychologi¬ 
cally tested, spent or was recommended for an extra year in kindergarten, or was a 
new immigrant). The wave quality had the highest predictive value both academical¬ 
ly and socially, while success in drawing stars does not show any significant correla¬ 
tion with those later achievements. 

We can conclude that the maturity scale of the SWT is a very efficient predic¬ 
tive tool, enabling early screening for the long-term disfunctions in both learning and 
socialization. It is striking that the “emotional intelligence,” as depicted in the waves, 
is the most relevant factor for success in friendships but also in scholastic achieve¬ 
ments. This finding is in line with the overruling role of the “emotional intelligence” 
as discussed by Daniel Goleman. 4 It also confirms Ave-Lallemant’s findings that 
school achievements are best predicted by the healthy elastic stroke. 

It is interesting to note that the distress scale was highly predictive for aca¬ 
demic failure and somewhat predictive for social skills. Since the signs of distress that 
constitute this scale generally have only a temporary appearance they were not 
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expected to show a marked influence after 4 to 5 years. The observed correlation can 
mean that a part of the distress is not diminished due to its organic nature (about 10% 
of organic problems are expected in the population) or has transformed to habitual 
behavioral patterns. It may also suggest that the distress scale is contaminated with 
developmental factors, which is probably due to the fact that some children show 
delayed graphomotoric maturity. This contamination can contribute to some overlap¬ 
ping in developmental aspects of the distress scale. A thorough investigation of the 
individual effect of every distress sign, based on tests performed at various ages of 
these children (in kindergarten, first and fourth grade) is still in preparation. Such 
differentiation could better specify their origins, whether due to organic, develop¬ 
mental, personality or temporary disfunctions. 

A very important finding is that neither the maturity nor the distress scales 
correlated with the child’s behavior at school. This can be explained by the fact that 
some behavioral problems like compulsiveness, passivity or shyness would not receive 
negative grading by the teachers. However, it is well established that graphic projec¬ 
tive tests show the motivations and reasons for a given behavior, but not the behav¬ 
ior itself. As graphologists we must always keep in mind that it is quite presumptu¬ 
ous to tell what the test taker actually does in his life. We should confine ourselves to 
ascertaining why he acts in a certain manner, what his potentials are, what is both¬ 
ering him, hindering his productivity and disturbing his peace of mind. The SWT has 
proven to be a very efficient tool for such an evaluation in preschool children. 
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AMERICAN PRINTED HANDWRITING 

Patricia Siegel 

ABSTRACT: This article addresses the graphological implica¬ 
tions of printed handwriting and gives suggestions regarding 
its interpretation. It highlights the widespread use of printing 
based on a survey of American job candidates and research of 
fifth grade handwritings and Star-Wave-Tests. High function¬ 
ing printers and inhibited, stylized and spontaneous printing 
categories are identified. Personality and brain dynamics of 
printed and script writing of the same individuals are also 
described. The high incidence of printing among preteens, 
including left-slanted printing among girls, is discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 

Printing relies on contracted movements and, for the most part, avoids hori¬ 
zontal connections between letters — connections which are associated with the 
social-emotional realm of personality. Despite its prevalence, little formal grapholog¬ 
ical attention has been given to printing other than as an expression of disconnection 
or as a facade. 

Printing, however, is not simply disconnected cursive writing. I propose it is 
another entity with its own dynamics. In its manuscript form, it is symbolically tied 
to a more elementary school model. In its block capital form, it conveys a grander self- 
image or reflects technical/aesthetic motivations. 

Graphologists need a fuller understanding of the motive and impetus which 
underlies various printing styles. This includes possible implications of the writer’s 
physical approach to the page and the brain’s processing of cursive and printed writ¬ 
ing. We have to guard against simplistic interpretations because printing styles are 
as varied and individualistic as are cursive scripts. 

In a survey I conducted of 175 handwritings of American job candidates, 26% 
of the women and 40% of the men use some form of printing as their preferred writ¬ 
ing style. There are two principal kinds of printing, manuscript and block capital. 
Manuscript, representing the majority of printers, involves the three writing zones 

This paper was presented at the International Congress of Graphology in Paris, March, 1997. It was later 
presented at The American Society of Professional Graphologists’ Conference, February, 1999 and has been 
translated for GRAMMA, July, 1997 and La Graphologie, October, 1997. 
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and incorporates lower case letters. Block capital printing, used predominantly by 
men, is written in a single zone with all capital letters. There are also writers in this 
survey (5%) who use a mixed script, combining printing and cursive writing. 

A study of 88 culturally diverse fifth graders, ages ten to twelve, revealed that 
as many as 86% of the girls and 54% of the boys choose to print when given a creative 
writing assignment. These children had been taught cursive script at eight or nine 
years of age but still feel more comfortable printing. None of the students, however, 
printed consistently in block capitals, and only one student wrote in a mixed printing 
and cursive form, suggesting that these writing styles are developmentally more 
advanced. 

Note that a much higher percentage of children print than do adults. Whereas 
printing is more common among adult men, with fifth graders, printing is more com¬ 
mon among girls. It is unclear whether these differences are simply age related or 
reflect a changing cultural phenomenon, gender issues, or all of the above. 

These statistics do imply that printing has gained general acceptance in 
American culture. Therefore, we as graphologists can no longer ignore printing, nor 
sweep it aside as we search out the “true” personality in cursive writing. Printing has 
to be evaluated not simply as a poor cousin of cursive, but as an individualized expres¬ 
sion of personality in its own right. 

HIGH FUNCTIONING PRINTERS 

I present here four high-functioning printers. The first (Figure 1) is a well- 
respected thirty-five year old scientist. He prints with individualized block capital let¬ 
ters. It is a fast, spontaneous writing with flexible, resourceful movements and many 
letter connections. Although a highly connected writing, it clearly follows a printing 
model. This man not only has a superior scientific acumen, but is an excellent writer 
and communicator. The letter connections highlight the creative agility with which he 
performs. 

Use of printed forms often correlates with technically precise individuals who 
are comfortable manipulating data and detail. Printing tends to be associated with 
people who have an objective, rational orientation, although that is not always the 
case. There are certain professions, such as engineering and architecture, which 
require printing. 

The choice of block capitals is also symbolic of capitalizing the writer’s self- 
importance. With the absence of relative upper and lower zone projections, the 
emphasis is on the middle zone, and its size takes on more significance. The middle 
zone dominance of block capital printing also implies a pragmatic focus. 
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High Functioning Printers 

Top: Figure 1, scientist, block capital printing, M, age 35; 

Bottom: Figure 2, administrative assistant, manuscript printing, F, age 20. 
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High Functioning Printers, Mixed Print and Cursive Script 
Top: Figure 3, business administrator, F; 
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The second handwriting (Figure 2) is the manuscript print of an energetic, 
effective and cooperative administrative assistant. Manuscript printing has its ori¬ 
gins in the early years of school, and a rounded, relatively disciplined manuscript 
writing such as this beckons back to young students’ need to be liked by their peers 
and to please the teacher. This is not a pure manuscript handwriting. Block capital 
letters (“A’s”, “R’s” and garland “N’s”), interspersed among the predominantly manu¬ 
script letters, reflect her ambition and need for recognition. Often a combination of 
manuscript and block capital letters creates a disharmonious projection which stems 
from a conflicted self-image. But in this case, the writing’s overall consistency, firm 
stroke quality and balanced spacial distribution reflect a practical, realistic woman 
with a conventional attitude and a goal-oriented outlook. 

The last two examples of high functioning printers actually have a mixed 
style of printing and cursive writing. A mixed style can highlight the ingenuity and 
versatility of the writer or, where there are strong inconsistencies, can reflect conflict 
and poor emotional integration. If done with speed and agility, it implies intellectual 
and social fluency. 

Sometimes, it is difficult to categorize a handwriting as print or cursive. One 
such handwriting (Figure 3) is by a female business administrator, the third of the 
high-functioning printers. She alternates between print and cursive, but the roots of 
most of the letters are from a printed format. There are strong horizontal and verti¬ 
cal movements with heavy pressure. This woman has entrepreneurial flair and mar¬ 
keting savvy. She is a confident, dominant presence yet sophisticated enough to mod¬ 
erate her overt behavior. Motivated by a need for status and material rewards, she 
has the wherewithal and the social persona to attain her objectives. 

The fourth handwriting (Figure 4) is another mixed print and cursive script, 
this time of a nurturing and much appreciated nursery school teacher. Its poised but 
youthful expression gives a clue to her ability to reach back to her childhood’s sensi¬ 
bilities and empathize with young children. The patiently drawn rounded forms, as 
well as the breaks between letters created by the print mode, reflect her sensitive 
reserve, kindness and quiet warmth. The secure alignment and spacial consistencies 
come from her innate sense of order and reliability. 

WHY IS PRINTING SO PREVALENT IN THE UNITED STATES? 

There are several factors which may contribute to the current trend to print. 
Americans are, more than ever, a melting pot of diverse cultures. There is no typical 
American. Still, our society’s immersion in technology influences us all. 

Educational systems differ from state to state. Handwriting, however, is not 
the focus of attention. Cursive writing is taught but, usually, not much time is spent 
refining it as a discipline. 
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In the past, writers took great pride in the appearance of their handwriting. 
Today our society is result-oriented. The question becomes “Is the communication 
clear?” not “How attractively packaged is that communication?” 

Cultural patterns have changed over the last few decades. Working mothers 
and substitute child care are the norm. The popularity of television and the comput¬ 
er eats away at time spent socializing. We have to wonder whether America’s culture 
and consuming fascination with technology is interfering with our children’s nurtur¬ 
ing and emotional development. We wonder, too, is this being reflected in American 
handwritings and the tendency to use a detached, printed form of communicating? 

INHIBITED PRINTING 

The printscripts of Nick (Figure 5) and Paul (Figure 6) are slow and self-con¬ 
scious. 

Emotionally, both men are poorly integrated and have inadequate social 
skills. Yet, each is technically adept in his field. In their writing, progressive move¬ 
ment is severely inhibited. Self-conscious efforts to control impulses help check feel¬ 
ings which are too intense to expose. 

Nick’s handwriting, both at age 33 and at 71, is very immature. The stiff, iso¬ 
lated letter forms, combined with unstable alignment, inconsistent letter slant and 
frequent retracing and patching, show his anxiety, calculated reserve and inordinate 
preoccupation with minutiae. His inability to connect rhythmically on the page is 
mimicked in his relationships, in his inability to appropriately express emotions 
which threaten to overwhelm him. Nick’s affected printscript reflects rigid behavior 
patterns hiding anger and resentment which seethe below the surface. Although one 
cannot rule out the possible contribution of neurological impairments in his writing, 
psychological problems remain evident. 

Nick was a statistics professor with a doctorate from a prestigious university 
and the author of numerous articles in his field. He was a loner, “terrorized” his stu¬ 
dents and was described as manipulative and dogmatic by his associates. 

Paul’s printing is a rigid facade. His perfectionist regularity combined with 
idiosyncracies, such as the broken “g” and elaborated “a,” and “r,” are unorthodox and 
stem from self-preoccupation, perfectionism and anxious concern. He lacks the flexi¬ 
bility to relate openly and spontaneously. Like Nick, his emotional intensity and 
resentments are hidden by an overcontrolled, artificial printscript. Paul was a finan¬ 
cial officer who performed his technical duties adequately but was unable to see the 
forest for the trees and related poorly to his associates. His is a predominantly inhib¬ 
ited handwriting which also employs stylized forms. 
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Figure 5, Nick, professor, M; Top, age 33; Bottom, age 71. 
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If you compare the printing of Ted Kaczynski (Figure 7), the Harvard gradu¬ 
ate, mathematical genius and accused Unabomber, with the printing of Nick and 
Paul, there are some noteworthy similarities. Kaczynski’s writing is linear, awkward¬ 
ly segmented and irregular, as is Nick’s. Like Paul, Kaczynski uses idiosyncratic let¬ 
ters, such as the divided “g” and “r” and an elaborated “f,” among otherwise simplified 
manuscript forms. He is able to maintain a relatively even alignment, but the print¬ 
ing lacks cohesion and fluency. His nervousness and anxiety seem to jump off the 
page. His poor self-esteem is obvious. 

Kaczynski was known as a loner by his roommates at college. It is not unusu¬ 
al for exceptionally brilliant, particularly narrowly focused math and science stu¬ 
dents, to feel unconnected with their peers. Here, the isolation and weak masculine 
image evident in the writing is a dangerous combination, especially when considering 
the emotional fragility depicted in the brittle stroke quality. 

Newt Gingrich’s printscript (Figure 8), is spontaneously executed but with 
neglected forms. Gingrich, although censured by Congress for ethics violations, man¬ 
aged to get reelected as Speaker of the House. The writing’s awkward angularity 
comes close to dissolving into thread, obscuring the message. Mostly manuscript let¬ 
ters are interspersed with some block capitals in the middle of words and cursively 
connected forms. The forward progression is irregular. 

Gingrich’s linear style of printing — fast, moderately irregular and unadorned 
— is typical of men with shrewd technical and analytical minds, often developed to 
compensate for inner frustrations and emotional deficiencies. They pursue their objec¬ 
tives with an impersonal focus on the task at hand. The writing is devoid of the emo¬ 
tional richness and warmth which would be indicated by rounder, fuller forms. The 
resourceful individuality of Gingrich’s writing takes on an aggressive thrust with 
sharply released strokes. Looking at the long, insistent arrows which overwhelm his 
small star-like self-representation, it is not surprising that he was pulled off course 
by his striving need to assert himself. 

STYLIZED PRINTING 

In contrast to Gingrich’s awkwardly linear printscript, are the stylized print¬ 
ing of Paula (Figure 9) and Carol (Figure 10). The focus of their writing is to present 
an attractively packaged image. Their self-conscious emphasis on form denies free, 
spontaneous expression and represents an artificial persona which is active, calculat¬ 
ing and ego dominant. An emotional detachment guards against exposing their vul¬ 
nerabilities and allows them to cope. These printscripts are rehearsed graphic state¬ 
ments of the writer’s contrived individuality as they strive for status and recognition. 

The boldness of Paula’s and Carol’s printing implies an overcompensating 
self-assurance which can fade when they are out of the spotlight. The elongated force¬ 
ful strokes in their printing show aggressive tendencies despite their constructed, 
social demeanors. The exaggerated mannerisms of their letter forms point to neurot¬ 
ic tendencies. 
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Figure 7: Ted Kaczynski, the “Unabomber,” M, age 53. 
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Both Joan Fontaine, the actress, and Ethyl Kennedy, Robert Kennedy’s 
widow, have stylized, self-conscious printing, but their graphic projections differ con¬ 
siderably. Fontaine (Figure 12) gives a dramatic presentation on the page as well as 
on the stage. She creates an artificial persona worn like a fancy dress for her audi¬ 
ence. Hiding behind her self-centered persona, she defends against intrusions into her 
inner world. 

Ethel Kennedy (Figure 11) also tries to make an impression on the reader 
with stylized capital letters — the “J,” “M,” “W” and “E.” But she does not have 
Fontaine’s vitality and creative flair. The stroke quality is fragile and hesitant, reflect¬ 
ing her anxieties, her vulnerability. She seems too susceptible to sustain the persona 
under the pressure of everyday living. There could be a physical susceptibility as well. 
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Stylized Printing 

Left: Figure 11, Ethel Kennedy, Robert Kennedy’s widow, F; 
Right: Figure 12, Joan Fontaine, actress, F. 
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SPONTANEOUS PRINTING 

Printing, as a class of writing, is often stereotyped as inhibited and self-con¬ 
scious. But Steve’s and Nina’s printscripts (Figures 13 and 14) are irregular and spon¬ 
taneous, illustrating their eagerness to accomplish as well as their distaste for 
imposed structure. 

Steve’s large block capital letters highlight his youthful ambition and need to 
prove himself. The printing not only reflects his technical aptitude, but the closeness 
of the letters to each other is also symbolic of a struggle to rein in the impulsive 
aspects of his personality as seen in his acute right slant and uneven, upward align¬ 
ment. 

Nina, as her restless, undisciplined printing suggests, needs to feel indepen¬ 
dent and unconfined. Simplified forms and resourceful connections reflect her inher¬ 
ent talent and lively personality, but the labile stroke quality and uneven, scattered 
presentation imply that she has limited attention for follow-through. She operates by 
intuitive “feel” rather than with diligent application. 

PRINT VERSUS CURSIVE WRITING: WHICH SHOULD BE ANALYZED? 

When anyone prints exclusively, it should be considered an accurate graphic 
representation of the person’s functional maturity and personality. If the graphologist 
relies solely on requested cursive writing in these cases, the evaluation may be dis¬ 
torted. That said, cursive writing can be of considerable value as a supplement to the 
printscript. Cursive writing gives a clue to the writer’s personality at the time when 
he or she converted to printing — maybe as a teenager or perhaps as a young adult. 
In that case, cursive writing provides insight into the maturational process and deep- 
seated emotions. 

If an individual alternates between printing and cursive styles, then each 
should be given equal weight in bringing together the writer’s personality. Alternating 
between print and cursive styles can imply versatility, a changeable nature and/or 
reflect a different dimension of the personality. It helps to know in what situations 
printing or cursive is used and which is preferred. Printing is learned at an earlier 
developmental stage than cursive. The adult who uses a pure printscript may be tap¬ 
ping into earlier emotional reactions as well, particularly if it is in a manuscript style. 
This interpretation depends on the stroke quality, sophistication and overall maturi¬ 
ty of the printing. 

Daniel’s printing (Figure 15) is tentative and uncertain. Its weak projection is 
punctuated by heavily retraced periods, hinting at his frustration, perseveration and 
conflicted emotions. But an even alignment and simplified letter forms reflect a func¬ 
tional technical intelligence and an ability to organize his daily routine. 
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The cursive sample is highly contracted and juvenile in its expression with 
heavy emphasis on retracing. Here, the cursive writing gives the graphologist a bet¬ 
ter understanding of the depth of Daniel's frustrations, pervasive underlying anxi¬ 
eties and poor resilience at the time. Under stress this fragile balance could collapse. 

Daniel's cursive and printed writings are both plotted on the Anthony/Roman 
Graphological Psychogram (Figure 16) which presents forty graphic characteristics 
ranked on a ten-point scale and divided among eight psychological sectors. The 
Functional Productivity and Form Level scores calculated for the print writing are 
low average. For the cursive writing, they are significantly lower and potentially dys¬ 
functional. In addition, the psychogram highlights conflicting dynamics between print 
and cursive, especially in the repression sector, thereby providing an objective screen 
for evaluating the imbalance in Daniel's personality. 

BRAIN DYNAMICS OF PRINTED AND CURSIVE WRITING 

There is evidence that, at least for some people, printing and cursive writing 
involve different brain dynamics. 

Jeannine Herron reported on two left-handers who made inadvertent spelling 
errors when writing in script in the inverted hand position, but spelled correctly when 
printing in the non-inverted hand position. 

Subject M.H. (Figure 17) printed sample A with the non-inverted hand pos¬ 
ture without any errors in spelling. In sample B, written with his usual inverted hand 
posture, there are spelling and execution errors in the words “script,” “faster,” “using” 
and “printing.” In sample C, he was asked to write in script again with the non-invert¬ 
ed position. He found it difficult, but this time spelled the word “script” correctly. 

Jerre Levy's research revealed a relationship between writing posture and 
visual hemispheric laterality. The brain organization for written language among left¬ 
handers with an inverted writing posture is closer to that of right-handers than other 
left-handers who write in a non-inverted posture. Herron's examples imply that 
spelling ability and the tendency to print can also be related to hand posture. 

It is speculative at this point whether printing and cursive writing also reflect 
differences in thinking styles or emotional attachment. As graphologists we should 
not lose sight, however, that there are possible neurological influences for printing. 
People who switch between printed and cursive writing may be tapping into varying 
moods or adaptations of the moment which correlate with the different writing styles. 

FIFTH GRADE STUDY 

The study of 88 fifth graders referred to earlier was conducted in three class¬ 
es, of about 28 to 30 students each, over a three year period by Eleanor Newark, a 
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Figure 15: Daniel, M, age 22 

Top: printing; Bottom: cursive on lined paper. 
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Figure 17: M.H., printing and script. Correct spelling with non-in verted hand in positions 
(A and C) and incorrect spelling with inverted hand in position (B), from Herron, Jeannine, 
editor, Neuropsychology of Left-handedness, Academic Press, 1980. 
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graphologist and retired elementary school principal, recently deceased. I assisted 
with its design and evaluation, and the students’ teacher provided additional input. 
At the onset, the study was designed to compare Ursula Ave-Lallemant’s Star-Wave- 
Test with the students’ handwriting, and this aspect of the evaluation is still in 
progress. 

Unexpectedly, the majority of the fifth graders, and in particular girls, chose 
to print rather than write in cursive; of the girls who printed, more than half chose to 
write with a left slant. 

In one class, photographs were taken of the students while writing, providing 
information regarding handedness, pen hold, paper and head positions. There was 
surprising diversity in writing positions among the students, with many using uncon¬ 
ventional approaches. 

Sharon’s large, left-slanted, arcaded manuscript printing (Figures 18a) is very 
typical of the female students. The use of stylized lower case letters, such as the “e,” 
“g” and “m” here, are common with girls who try to create a special identity among 
their peers. Sharon was a diligent student, and we can see her self-control and obedi¬ 
ence confirmed by the regularity of the two rows of stars at the top of her Star-Wave- 
Test (Figure 18b) and the even distribution of the windows just below. 

The frequency of left-slanted printing among the girls implies a need for con¬ 
formity which is accentuated with the use of stylized letters. Since many of the left- 
slanted printscripts have full, rounded middle zones with an emphasis on arcades, it 
may also imply a culturally egocentric orientation among them. 

For one of the classes, two tests were given, one at the beginning and one at 
the end of the school term. By the end of the term, eight students changed their writ¬ 
ing preference, that is from print to cursive or from cursive to print. For many ten and 
eleven year old students, both writing styles are used interchangeably without a 
strongly developed preference. 

Jim, a capable student, was the only fifth grader to develop a mixed print and 
cursive script (Figure 19). It is faster and more spontaneous than his earlier printing. 
It is a creative, efficient blend of print and cursive which is individualized without 
being self-conscious. The left slant, in the more relaxed later writing, results natu¬ 
rally from Jim’s left-handed approach to the page. 

Billy’s linear printing (Figure 20a) has small, uneven letters with widely 
spaced words, and is executed with light to moderate pressure. The space between the 
words is symbolically similar to the gap between the stars and waves in the Star- 
Wave-Test (Figure 20B). It implies a gap between his emotional and intellectual expe¬ 
rience, a loneliness and sense of separation in his inner world. He is a sensitive boy, 
well-liked and very cooperative. His teacher thought he was more intelligent than his 
work showed. Unlike the girls, most of the boys who printed had linear writings, nar¬ 
rower letters with less emphasis on the middle zone. 
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Figure 18a: Sharon, F, age 10. 
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A STARRY SKY OVER OCEAN WAVES 




Figure 18b: Sharon, Star-Wave-Test and writing position. 
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Billy writes with his thumb overlapping the pen. Fully half of the class pho¬ 
tographed held the pen with a significant thumb overlap causing it to be grasped in a 
fist-like grip. The pen, therefore, is controlled more with hand and wrist than with fin¬ 
ger manipulation. 

Writing in an inverted position with the pen facing into the body is not uncom¬ 
mon for lefties. But one right-handed girl, Shelly, also wrote in an inverted position 
and that is unusual (Figures 21a and 21b). 

Even in this very different hand position, she writes, like most other girls in 
her class, with a left slant, rounded forms and arcades. The symbolic image she wants 
to present is the dominant factor in this preadolescent stage when the need to con¬ 
form is so strong. There is a high degree of regularity and self-imposed order in both 
her printing and her Star-Wave-Test, reflecting her deliberate perfectionism. Shelly is 
described as a well-rounded, excellent student. 

Each printscript, has to be evaluated first according to the overriding sym¬ 
bolic message that the writer is expressing. For instance, the fifth grade girls I pre¬ 
sented here had stylistically similar rounded, left-slanted print writings despite very 
different hand, head and paper positions. There were individual differences, of course, 
but their handwritings conformed to a symbolic vision reflecting their aspirations and 
personalities. Did that guiding vision cause them to compensate for their often awk¬ 
ward positions, or did the girls maneuver the page and pen in unconventional ways 
in order to create the intended left-slanted printed image? The answer is not clear. 

Differences in a writer’s physical approach to the page and degree of manual 
dexterity can influence the appearance of the script and, therefore, alter graphologi¬ 
cal interpretation. Symbolism may guide the thrust of the writing, but the direction 
in which the muscles contract and release and the tilt of the paper can modify stroke 
quality, pressure dynamics, letter slant and continuity of movement. The distance and 
angle of the eyes from the paper influences the field of vision available to the writer 
as well as the ability to view the entire page before him. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR ANALYSIS 

As with all writing, the printer’s overall expressive focus should be evaluated 
first in order to have a framework forjudging the impact of individual graphic factors. 
The fluidity of the movement, spacial distribution and the spontaneity and sophisti¬ 
cation of letter forms are key features for determining maturity and emotional sta¬ 
bility, temperament, motivation and functional intelligence. With printing, examining 
stroke quality and assessing its vitality is particularly important to make up for the 
usual absence of connecting strokes between letters. 

It is best to evaluate printing relative to the printed school model, especially 
when examining continuity in the horizontal dimension. Air strokes can create a flow 
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Figure 20a: Billy, M, age 11 
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A STARRY SKY OVER OCEAN WAVES' 



Figure 20b: Billy, Star-Wave-Test and writing position 
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A STARRY SKY OVER OCEAN WAVES 




Figure 21b: Shelly, Star-Wave-Test and writing position 
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between letters and words, providing a rhythmic connection even when the pen is not 
touching the page. 

Consider why a writer prints. Many printscripts are left-trended and inhibit 
spontaneous release; others do not. Is printing a rejection of cursive writing at an 
early age? Does it represent a retreat to an even earlier emotional state? Is printing 
an emphasis on independence or a reaction against authority? Does printing allow a 
writer to separate his emotions from his rational intellect, and what does that imply 
about his ability to relate? The answers will depend on the printscript. 

At one time, printing was thought to hide the essence of the personality and, 
therefore, should not be analyzed. The decision to print is still often equated with a 
desire to hide the truth. We should resist coming to such patent conclusions. The beau¬ 
ty of graphology as a diagnostic technique is its ability to interpret the individualized 
patterns of a personality. Each printed writing is unique and cannot be explained by 
generalities; nor should it be ignored as a valid expression of personality. 
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NEUROLEPTIC AGENTS AND HANDWRITING: 
A REVIEW OF THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE 

Marcel Matley 

ABSTRACT: This is a chronological survey of papers published 
in the medical periodical literature on neuroleptic agents and 
their effects on handwriting. Its purpose is to demonstrate sci¬ 
entific validation for some hypotheses in handwriting exper¬ 
tise identification from the literature of another discipline. Of 
central importance is the handwriting test developed by Hans 
J. Haase of Germany for determining optimal dosages of par¬ 
ticular drugs. Lessons drawn from this medical literature, of 
value to the handwriting expert, include the need to draw 
some conclusions only from multiple handwriting samples, the 
need for a base sample which is proven to be the norm for mea¬ 
suring changes in other samples, and the need for a complex of 
graphic traits to support an inference or opinion. A glossary at 
the end provides definitions of key technical terms. 


INTRODUCTION 

The intent of this paper is not to supply authoritative medical information, 
but to provide a guide for study of the primary sources. Most of the enclosed research 
measures the effects of neuroleptic drugs by looking for changes in handwriting. The 
arrangement is chronological to show the historical development of the research. 
Concluding remarks apply this research to the needs of handwriting experts. A glos¬ 
sary is appended; refer to it as needed. 

The following are provided as necessary background information: 

(a) At low dosages, the neuroleptic agents are tranquilizers. At optimum 
dosages, they counter psychotic symptoms. At excessive dosages, they cause gross 
extrapyramidal symptoms. 

(b) Response to neuroleptic agents is individual and apparently unrelated to 
any discernable factor, such as weight and age. The method for monitoring dosage 
must be individual, reliable, and cost effective. 

(c) In current terminology, “antipsychotic agent” is used instead of “neurolep- 
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tic.” Previously “psychotropic” was also a term used for neuroleptics. 

ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS REVIEWED 

Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry. 77:318-24, March 1957. “Comparison of psy¬ 
chological effects of certain centrally acting drugs in man.” Conan Kometsky et al. 

Of four types of drugs when given singly, the neuroleptic reduced the speed of 
copying numbers the most. Reduction of writing speed is a major effect attributed to 
neuroleptics. 

American Journal of Psychiatry. 115:577-85, Jan. 1959. “Therapeutic implications of 
differential effects of new phenothiazine compounds.” Fritz A. Freyhan. 

Though handwriting effects were considered, no specific data on handwriting 
effects is given. 

American Medical Association. Journal. 171:1496-9, 1959. “Effect of chlorpromazine 
and alcohol on coordination and judgement.” By George A. Zinkle et al. 

Chlorpromazine was tested as a tranquilizer, both singly and in combination 
with alcohol. The two graphic skills tests were a) “that letters be written below num¬ 
bers according to a jumbled key,” and b) there be “crossing out of groups of four dots 
randomly printed in rows with dot groups of other denominations.” Four combinations 
of chlorpromazine, alcohol and two placebos were administered. In the letter-digit 
test, the least impairment was with the placebo, the most with the combined drugs. 
In the dot checking test, the least impairment was with the placebo, and the worst 
with alcohol only. 

Revue Canadienne de Biologie. 20:425-49, June 1961. “Extrapyramidal modification 
of fine movements; a 'conditio sine qua non’ of the fundamental therapeutic action of 
neuroleptic drugs.” Hans J. Haase. 

Since handwriting is a combination of several fine movements: “Its investiga¬ 
tion has two advantages . . . : a) The handwriting makes possible an exact compari¬ 
son with the pattern of movements before, during, and after the treatment with neu¬ 
roleptic drugs, b) The movements of the handwriting are much more differentiated 
than mass movements. . . .” This procedure is described later in this survey: see Acta 
Psychiatrica Belgica. 78:19-36, Jan.-Feb. 1978, 

The patient must have a “normal” writing ability and the text written should 
be well known to the patient. Extrapyramidal handwriting manifestations, as known 
for decades in parkinsonism, are: 1. Stiffening of the writing; 2. Narrowing; 3. Letters 
becoming smaller; 4. Lessening of right slant and of horizontal lines to the right; and, 
5. Tremor. All these relate to a slow tempo and severe left trend. The paper is richly 
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illustrated with handwriting samples which are well explained. Eight tables provide 
the data discussed in the text. Three statements from the summary are: 

“Neuroleptic drugs display their essential efficacy in psychiatry only if the 
fine movements (handwriting) show extrapyramidal manifestations of inhibition. . . . 

“Absence of extrapyramidal manifestations in fine movements during treat¬ 
ment with neuroleptic drugs can be due only to unsuitable writing conditions or ther¬ 
apeutically inadequate dosage. . . . 

“In a further comparative investigation we found that the handwriting is in 
all cases the first modality to show extrapyramidal manifestations during neuroleptic 
drug therapy. This applies especially if low dosages or the less potent neuroleptic 
drugs are used. . . .” 

Comprehensive Psychiatry. 3: 227-34, 292-6, 1962. “Relevance of drug-induced 
extrapyramidal reactions to behavioral changes during neuroleptic treatment.” G. G. 
Brune et al. 

This was a study of 26 schizophrenic patients. Page 229: “Extrapyramidal 
symptoms were determined by clinical examinations and by evaluating the hand¬ 
writing of patients as described by Haase. .. . On the average there was improvement 
during trifluoperazine medication in those patients in whom the drug did not induce 
any neurological reactions. Behavioral improvement however became more pro¬ 
nounced in those patients who exhibited marked changes in handwriting at a time 
when other extrapyramidal signs were not elicited by neurological examination.” 
These handwriting signs were “abolished” with trihexyphenidryl, but behavioral 
improvements remained. 

The handwritings before and after neuroleptic medication are shown. The 
authors say on page 230: “There is the typical reduction in the size of the letters, a 
narrowed letter formation and diminished facility. Slight or moderate muscular rigid¬ 
ity, cogwheel, tremor and reduction of associated movements during walking were 
observed in 13 patients. In most cases a combination of two or more of these symp¬ 
toms were noted.” The illustration shows that, compared to reduced height, letter 
width is relatively wider in some instances and no narrower in most. Similarly, word 
spacing in one of the two sets of writings is relatively wider with medication. 

On page 232-233: “Our observations indicate that the optimal therapeutic 
effect was established only when very mild extrapyramidal symptoms occurred and 
especially when they were manifested in handwriting only. . . . [T]he above conclu¬ 
sions may not necessarily apply to the individual patient though they represent a 
guide for neuroleptic treatment in general.” 

Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases. 139:53, 1964. “Temporal changes in hand¬ 
writing expansiveness in depressed and schizophrenic inpatients.” J. Goodman et al. 
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It begins: “Analysis of handwriting has found increasing favor as a projective 
technique in psychiatric evaluation. Graphology was considered at first as a diagnos¬ 
tic aid, with a single specimen of script from a psychiatric patient studied as a static 
document. More recently, however, an attempt has been made to correlate changes 
observed in serial samples of handwriting with clinically observed changes in 
patients. 

“Fluctuation in expansiveness (or overall size) appears to be the most readily 
observable change in the handwriting of psychiatric patients and seems to be a prop¬ 
erty with considerable clinical significance. It has been reported that ‘graphic move¬ 
ments increase when a person loses control of himself.” 

On page 54 the authors make a questionable conclusion from the proven fac¬ 
tors which make for an expansion or contraction of the handwriting area: “Since no 
systematic changes of this sort nor persisting influences in social environment were 
expected to take place with a group of normal controls, no changes were anticipated 
in the expansiveness of their handwriting over time.” The authors logically should 
have concluded the opposite, namely, that since loss of control tends to expand hand¬ 
writing and increase of control tends to contract handwriting, a group of normals 
would have samples of handwriting over time which fluctuate in area as factors in 
their lives and environments influence the amount of control they exert over their 
expression and behavior. 

They recorded horizontal and vertical expansion, number of lines used, time 
needed and pressure exerted. Data are reported for three groups: controls, depres- 
sives under medication, and schizophrenics under medication. The table shows that 
controls had less than 5% increase in overall area; depressives, almost 15 % increase; 
and schizophrenics, about a 15% decrease. 

Arzneimittel Forschung/Drug Research. 16:180-5, Feb. 1966. “Psilocybin reactivity 
and time contraction as measured by psychomotor performance.” Roland Fischer et al. 

A hallucinogenic drug makes time appear to pass slowly, so that the hand¬ 
writing rate is faster. Nearby space is perceived as enlarged, so that handwriting is 
enlarged, while distant space seems diminished. Contrariwise, a neuroleptic makes 
time appear to pass quickly, so that handwriting rate is slower. Nearby space seems 
diminished, and thus handwriting becomes smaller. Four sets of handwriting samples 
are given for subjects under psilocybin. Observations are hardly astute. The control 
sample was taken the day after the drug was administered, seemingly on the assump¬ 
tion that the sample would be equal to a drug-clean writing. 

Nature. 209:433-4, Jan. 22, 1966. “Time contraction and psychomotor performance 
produced by psilocybin.” R. Fischer et al. 

Page 433: “We define time contraction in terms of an alteration in the signal 
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per noise ratio of the sensor, or ... an increase in data content. In short, if more events 
are happening within a chronological time unit, the phenomenon of time contraction 
is experienced.Within the framework of space-time equivalence, time contrac¬ 

tion can be illustrated through the concomitant expansion of space; specifically, by the 
increased size of handwriting samples at the peak of the psychotomimetic drug expe¬ 
rience.” 

Page 434: “We have refined the use of two already existing variables for the 
measurement of time contraction — handwriting samples and finger-tapping rates. . 

. . [T]he former proved useful for the characterization of ‘strong reactors’ and ‘non¬ 
reactors,’ the latter for that of‘reactors’ and ‘mild reactors.’” 

Current Therapeutic Research . 9:51-9, Feb. 1967. “The schizophrenic’s individual 
response to trifluoperazine.” Walter Knopp et al. 

After noting general agreement about the benefit of neuroleptics, their side- 
effects and average effective dose for each of them, the authors state: “Fourth, there 
is utter confusion in applying the knowledge gained from formal studies to the needs 
of the individual patient.” Later: “The study reported here represents the attempt to 
find other individual predictors of response in addition to the group predictor of test 
sensitivity.” (Emphases in original.) On page 53 they note “that all toxins and drugs 
acting upon the brain stem cause a ‘triad’ of symptoms in the following areas: the 
motor system, autonomic nervous system, and psychic system.” They used a modified 
version of the Haase test. 

American Journal of Psychiatry. 123:1490-8, JUNE 1967. “Drug-induced extrapyra- 
midal symptoms and their relations to clinical efficacy.” Ching-piao Chien and Alberto 
Dimascio. 

This is a review of published research. On pages 1494-5 the authors discuss 
the work of Haase: “[Haase] then presented data showing a negative relationship 
between this ‘coarse EPS’ (clinical observation of marked EPS) and improvement rat¬ 
ings. It is peculiar that Haase did not present data on his ‘fine handwriting measures’ 
as related to therapeutic outcome.” When Haase stated (see item 4 above) that the 
symptoms shown by the fine handwriting measure were a “conditio sine qua non” for 
positive therapeutic effects, he in essence gave a 1.0 correlation. 
Pharmakopsychiatria. 1:54-62, 1968. “Explorations in the assessment and meaning of 
the subclinical extrapyramidal effect of neuroleptic drugs.” W. Knopp. 

On page 55 the author says: “Others who attempted to replicate H. J. Haase’s 
work have become discouraged since Haase’s method is based on subjective and 
impressionistic evaluation and thus is considered unreliable by these workers.” If 
measuring a writing and stating its actual expanse in centimeters is subjective and 
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impressionistic, then which measurement could ever be otherwise? Still, he goes on to 
explain how his method and findings correlated with Haase’s. 

The precise definition of handwriting area is given: “The planimeter is con¬ 
structed in such a way that the paper can be inserted and fixed within the movable 
horizontal and vertical scales. The extension of the letters in either direction are con¬ 
sidered to be the boundaries of the written samples. The area occupied by each verse 
[of the three written each session] was measured, the median selected and plotted day 
by day.” Another person did a blind measurement of the same handwritings. 

On page 59: “Possibly some of those who tried to replicate Haase’s work were 
unduly impressed by fluctuations in the size of the handwriting and did not pay enough 
attention to other symptoms like stiffness, change in slant, tremor and others.” 

Diseases of the Nervous System. 29:515-24, August 1968. “A pilot investigation in neu¬ 
roleptic therapy.” Dankwart J. Mattke. 

This is a detailed review of the Haase method. Terms are defined, the method 
described at length, and Mild, Moderate and Severe symptoms of extrapyramidal fine 
motor hypokinesis set forth. One figure gives handwriting samples illustrating the 
three classes of symptoms. Another shows six writings by one patient from the pre¬ 
medication baseline sample to the thirty-fifth day of treatment. Ten “general results” 
are explained, about which on page 521 the author states: “The fact that all our 
patients were sufficiently compensated and remained within the neuroleptic range, as 
shown by the handwriting, when a single maintenance dose was administered in the 
morning, indicates that the neuroleptic effect was prolonged over twenty-four hours.” 
Effectiveness occurs between onset of fine extrapyramidal disturbances and coarse 
disturbances. On page 523: “The clinical usefulness of the handwriting test is demon¬ 
strated once more, with regard to the assessment of neuroleptic principles. . . . The 
degree of neuroleptic predisposition, once it has been established experimentally 
through fine motor studies in handwriting, can, therefore, be employed as a guide for 
drug treatment throughout the patient’s illness.” 

Current Therapeutic Research. 10:520-8, Oct. 1968. “Further studies of the buty- 
rophenone, CI-601 in chronic schizophrenic patients.” J. G. Edwards et al. 

In a study of 12 male schizophrenics, the authors collected handwriting sam¬ 
ples weekly. They say no handwriting changes were observed where the neuroleptic 
threshold was crossed. They imply either that it was crossed only when the sample 
was taken, or that a sample made one day reflected a threshold crossed on another. 
Whichever, the logic leaves something to be desired. 

Japanese Journal of Pharmacology. 19:63-7, March 1969. “Effect of four centrally act¬ 
ing drugs on handwriting.” B. N. Dhawan et al. 
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500 mg. of glucose was used as a placebo. Since the placebo altered the hand¬ 
writing in some measurements as much as the drugs tested, the authors assumed 
that less alteration was caused by the four target drugs than the numbers indicated. 
They had a measure called “length of key words” and another “breadth of key words.” 
No definitions are given. This is typical of the hazy nature of the work. They give spec¬ 
ulative explanations for results and conclude that the handwriting test cannot differ¬ 
entiate various classes of agents. This concurs with the common opinion of document 
examiners. 

Arzneimittel Forschung/Drug Research. 19:1941-5, Dec. 1969. “Unity and covariance 
of perception and behavior. Perceptual variability; a predictor of psychotomimetic 
drug-induced behavior.” Roland Fischer et al. 

Fifteen subjects were administered psilocybin and tested in several ways, 
including copying a passage on a special clipboard which measured pressure. 
Differences were found between the experimental and control group. 

Current Therapeutic Research. 12:115-25, March 1970. “Parkinson’s disease: L-dopa 
treatment and handwriting area.” Walter Knopp et al. (Figure 1) 

The authors begin: “For six years, our laboratory has used the measurement 
of handwriting area to monitor the action of neuroleptic drugs and other treatment 
modalities on psychiatric patients. It has become apparent that handwriting area 
could be useful in monitoring the effects of L-Dopa.” Handwriting samples illustrate 
the opposite effects of L-Dopa and neuroleptics. The parkinsonian patient had micro- 
graphia before L-Dopa, but larger and faster writing after. For the excited psychotic 
patient treated with trifluoperazine, writing passed to much smaller and slower. 

Page 120: “The form, size, and other aspects of handwriting result from ‘a 
complete motor skill which requires fine spatial and temporal coordination. . . It is 
a highly practiced skill, which is more resistant to the effect of drugs than unpracticed 
skill.” That may explain why some studies found that some skill tests did not corre¬ 
late with the results of handwriting tests. 

On page 121: “Explanations were sought for the fact that three of the parkin¬ 
sonian patients had pretreatment handwriting areas which were far above the range 
of the rest of the group. Patient F had a great deal of tremor and little rigidity before 
treatment. Patient L, who is a painter, moved her entire upper limb rather than just 
her hand as she wrote. Whenever she was encouraged to move her wrist only, the 
handwriting size decreased.” Handwriting experts have long recognized that size 
depends principally on dominance of arm, hand or finger movement. 

Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica. Suppl. 212:11-9, 1970. “A rating scale for extrapyra- 
midal side effects.” G. M. Simpson and J. W. S. Angus. 
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In an appendix on pages 17-19, the authors give a schematic view of observa¬ 
tions on which their scale is based, which they say is simpler and more easily learned 
than Haase's. But they would seem to require far more time and skill than the mak¬ 
ing and measuring of a handwriting sample. 

Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica. Suppl. 212:28-37, 1970. “Handwriting changes and 
response to drugs; a controlled study.” J. W. Angus and G. M. Simpson. 

The authors confirm results reported by Haase, but incorrectly claim that 
Haase did not state precise features observed or how changes assisted in dosages. 

The subjects were thirty physically healthy male schizophrenics, eighteen of 
whom could provide handwriting samples. Samples were taken “at least three times 
a week.” Dosages were increased or decreased in three-month periods. On pages 32- 
33: “This corresponds to Haase's observations that rigidity and tremor were closely 
related to the neuroleptic threshold, while akathisia and dystonic reactions were not.” 

Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica. Suppl. 212:38-43, 1970. “Controlled comparison of 
the treatment of schizophrenic patients when treated according to the neuroleptic 
threshold or by clinical judgment.” G. M. Simpson et al. 

Fluphenazine was administered to 19 male schizophrenic subjects who were 
evaluated either by handwriting or clinical evaluation in a double blind study. 
Handwriting samples were taken twice weekly by one physician, while a second 
physician made clinical dosage recommendations for each subject. A third physician 
alone knew which method was used to decide dosage for each subject. Results sup¬ 
ported Haase's findings with reservations, but then they were not doing the Haase 
test correctly. Later they used a different drug and took weekly samples of handwrit¬ 
ing. Unsurprisingly, results confirmed the findings of Haase even less. 

Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica. Suppl. 212:44-51, 1970. “Controlled studies of anti- 
Parkinson agents in the treatment of drug-induced extrapyramidal symptoms.” G. M. 
Simpson. 

Out of a battery of tests, one was modeled on Haase's and used to track 
extrapyramidal symptoms and their relief. A placebo or the anti-Parkinson agent was 
given. Handwriting showed significant changes over baseline with the anti-parkin¬ 
sonian agent, but none with the placebo. The baseline sample was that exhibiting the 
extrapyramidal symptoms. On page 49 he discusses the comparative value of the tests 
employed: “Provided the patient will write at all, the changes in handwriting are least 
influenced by psychological factors.” And on page 50: “The handwriting was the only 
measure which demonstrated significant differences between the placebo and the 
active drug in both the intravenous and oral studies.” 
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The very last paragraph on page 51 reads: “The use of handwriting as a rat¬ 
ing instrument has proved the most useful and effective in our experience, but unfor¬ 
tunately it can be only used with patients who are able to write and who co-operate 
in doing so. The need for more objective and sensitive measures is obvious and we are 
currently evaluating the measurement of tremor as a parameter of drug-induced 
extrapyramidal side effects.” Handwriting, though, can show delicate tremor and a 
variety of tremors. 

British Journal of Pharmacology. Proceedings of the British Pharmacological Society. 
41:431P-432P, Feb. 1971. “Pharmacology of chlorpromazine; clinical studies.” S. H. 
Curray et al. 

This is a brief report about a study in which handwriting is employed as one 
of several standard tests. 

Clinical Pharmacology and Therapeutics. 13:931-46, Nov. 12, 1972. “Physiologic and 
clinical effects of chlorpromazine and their relationship to plasma level.” George 
Sakalis et al. 

Subjects were “ten inpatients suffering from functional psychoses.” Testing, 
including the handwriting test, was carried out pretreatment and mostly weekly 
afterwards. On page 940-1: “No significant chlorpromazine effects were found on the 
handwriting length or the reaction time.” However, patients were allowed a nighttime 
sedative, while the protocol was not Haase’s. 

Acta Pharmacologica et Toxicologica. 32:161-78, 1973. “Mental and psychomotor 
effects of diazepam and ethanol.” J. F. Haffner et al. 

Eight healthy male subjects were administered ethanol, diazepam or a place¬ 
bo. Of eight tests given, two were of graphic skills. On pages 175-6 the authors sum¬ 
marize their results: “Another difference [between alcohol and diazepam] in behavior 
is the attitude towards the trials in the Letter-Cancellation and the Mirror Tracing 
Test. Under the influence of alcohol, subjects made more attempts and more errors; 
subjects who had taken diazepam worked more slowly, attempted less, but did not 
make more mistakes than in the placebo experiments. . . .” 

Journal of Clinical Pharmacology. 13:408-15, Oct. 1973. “Controlled comparison of 
metiapine and chlorpromazine in chronic schizophrenia.” George M. Simpson et al. 

This reports a treatment using the handwriting test as a reliable measurement. 

Archives of Neurology. 29:444-6, Dec. 1973. “Physostigmine effects of phenothiazine- 
induced extrapyramidal reactions.” By Lalit M. Ambani et al. 

One handwriting illustration on page 445 shows the effects which the drugs 
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had on the handwriting. It also shows poor ability to observe. In the top of two rows, 
the patient drew a spiral, a triangle and wrote “New Haven,” all in a descending col¬ 
umn. Physostigmine was injected, and the same writing was made across the top row 
at 3, 14 and 35 minutes. The authors state that the drug “had no effect on the patient’s 
handwriting before therapy.” On the contrary, the number of turns in the spiral are 
reduced, the writings become closer, darker, less simplified and narrower. 

The second row of the figure shows writings before administration of fluoper- 
azine followed by physostigmine, and then at 4, 13 and 40 minutes after the combined 
drugs. They say that at 40 minutes the writing returns to preinjection status. On the 
contrary, the last writing is the most crowded, while the 4 and 13 minute samples are 
obviously characterized, as the authors say, by rigidity and tremor. At 13 minutes 
about half of the intended forms are incorrect. 

Journal of Internal Medicine Research. 5:321-30, 1974. “The clinical importance of the 
neuroleptic threshold.” H. J. Haase et al. 

This cumulates results reported in several papers and provides the back¬ 
ground information needed to understand the problem, the method itself and the 
results attained since the connection between neuroleptic effect and handwriting 
changes was first established in 1953/54. The authors are impressive in their thor¬ 
oughness, clear explanations and intelligent reasoning. 

Current Therapeutic Research. 16:477-82, May 1974. “Early clinical trial of lenperone 
(AHR 2277), a butyprophenone, in chronic schizophrenia.” George M. Simpson and 
Vera Varga. 

This was not a study of the Haase handwriting test, but an application of it 
as a standard, reliable protocol. 

Clinical Pharmacology and Therapeutics. 15:631-41, June 1974. “Bioequivalency of 
generic and brand-name chlorpromazine.” George M. Simpson et al. 

This was not a testing of the Haase handwriting test, but it’s use as a stan¬ 
dard, reliable measure. 

Texas Reports on Biology and Medicine. 33:371-90, 1975. “Drug-induced handwriting 
changes: an empirical review.” Leon J. Gross. 

This is a survey of about 30 published research papers. The introduction 
states: “There are several advantages in utilizing handwriting [to test effects of 
drugs]. First, the analytic sample is easily obtained and provides a permanent record. 
Second, since handwriting is one of the most complex, coordinated human activities, 
intrusions upon the nervous system should logically produce alterations in one’s usual 
writing pattern. Finally, since it is such a well-established act, handwriting should 
provide a conservative measure of the actions of pharmacological agents.” 
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On page 377 he considers Haase's work: “Perhaps the most sophisticated, sig¬ 
nificant, and replicated research in the area of drug-induced handwriting changes 
was pioneered by Haase (1961) in his work on the relationship between the thera¬ 
peutic response to a neuroleptic agent and the handwriting changes which are pro¬ 
duced.” The reference, Haase (1961), is item 4 above. 

Biological Psychiatry. 10:65-8, Feb. 1975. “Neuroleptic-induced Kluver-Bucy syn¬ 
drome.” E. Varga et al. 

Two cases are reported of patients who said they did not recall their behavior 
under the Kluver-Bucy syndrome, which was terminated by an anti-Parkinson agent. 
The handwriting for one patient is shown. During the episode, it is like random nota¬ 
tions as to topic and placement. Four days afterwards, it is easily legible and a prop¬ 
erly placed copy of the printed text. 

Communications in Psychopharmacology. 1:157-66, 1977. “Relationships among clin¬ 
ical response, extrapyramidal syndrome and plasma chlorpromazine and metabolite 
ratios.” G. Sakalis et al. 

The authors reported that only 9 out of 50 patients developed micrographia. 
Since the manner of administering the Haase test is not described nor any samples 
reproduced, they may have done what some other researchers may have done: not fol¬ 
low the protocol correctly or misobserve. 

Acta Psychiatrica Belgica. 78:19-36, Jan.-Feb. 1978. “Purely neuroleptic effects and 
its relation to the ‘neuroleptic threshold'”. H. J. Haase. 

This summarizes the results from “more than 50,000 investigations with 30 
different short-term and long-term neuroleptics [which] have been carried out on 
approximately 850 schizophrenics whose extrapyramidal fine movements were tested 
according to the author's handwriting-test.” Formerly walking gait was observed to 
determine extrapyramidal effects; by then there was probably an over-dose. 
Handwriting was more reliable and precise as a measure. In summary, the procedure 
is: 1. Take writing samples each day under exact same conditions with same text and 
materials; samples should be completed without interruption; 2. Take samples two or 
three days prior to medication; 3. Gradually increase dosage till the individual’s writ¬ 
ing sample indicates the neuroleptic threshold for that individual had been reached; 
4. Monitor medication with handwriting samples till beneficial effects are achieved. 

For 5% of the subjects, the hospital environment gave relief of positive psy¬ 
chotic symptoms. 2% found relief below the medication threshold. 68% had relief with¬ 
in 12 days and above the threshold. 14% had relief by the 20th day. Eleven sets of 
samples are reproduced, each showing smaller writing under medication. From the 
reproductions, other changes in writing seem also to be the same, such as reduced 
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variation and less perseveration. At least some of the before-medication samples also 
appear to have stronger final emphasis of some type. 

Acta Psychiatrica Belgica. 78:83-8, Jan.-Feb. 1978. “Neuroleptic potency of bromperi- 
dol.” H. J. Haase et al. 

This reports an application of the Haase method to test one agent. 

Archives of General Psychiatry. 35:483-9, April 1978. “Are prophylactic antiparkinson 
drugs necessary? A controlled study of procyclidine withdrawal.” Arthur Rifkin et al. 

On page 485: “At each examination . . . the time it took to copy a paragraph, 
and the area used for the paragraph were obtained.” On page 488, referring to the five 
groups of patients with varying reactions to the drug, the authors state: “Though 
patients in whom akinesia developed with or without EPS took longer to copy the 
paragraph, there were no significant differences. . . .” They do not say what they con¬ 
sidered a significant difference. 

American Journal of Psychiatry. 136:839-40, June 1979. “Micrographia and akinesia.” 
Daniel R. Shackman. 

This was a study to determine the reliability of the Haase handwriting test. 
After saying that subjects had a 1-21 day drug-free period and that handwriting sam¬ 
ples were taken at 9:00 a.m. before the first treatment and weekly thereafter, the 
author said the procedure followed the technique used by Haase and Jensen. 
However, compare with the description of the Haase method given in previous entry 
for Acta Psychiatrica Belgica , 78: 19-36, Jan.-Feb. 1978. “Purely neuroleptic effects 
and its relation to the ‘neuroleptic threshold” by H.J. Haase. Shackman concluded 
that micrographia was not a reliable indicator of akinesia because, whereas those 
patients who developed akinesia had restricted handwriting to a statistically signifi¬ 
cant degree, “10 of 11 non-akinetic patients' handwriting constricted at some time 
during the course of drug treatment. Further, a group of control subjects demonstrat¬ 
ed the same degree of handwriting constriction at some point during an equivalent 
period of study.” 

Arzneimittel Forschung/Drug Research. 29:1056-62, 1979. “Pipotiazine pharmacoki¬ 
netics after p.o. and i.v. administration in man. Correlation between blood levels and 
effect on the handwriting area.” By P. J. De Schepper et al. 

Subjects were hospitalized chronic schizophrenic males. There was a 6 to 8 
week wash-out period. Handwriting samples were properly controlled as to circum¬ 
stances of the writing. The value of the test is limited by what the authors say on page 
1058: “As only three patients were involved in the measurement of handwriting areas 
and each of them was treated with different doses of Pipotiazine, no further statisti¬ 
cal evaluations were performed on the differences in handwriting area observed. . . .” 
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There was a reduction in handwriting area for each patient on the day the drug was 
administered. 

International Journal of Clinical Pharmacology, Therapy and Toxicology. 23:S34-S41, 
April 23, 1985, Supple. “The handwriting test as an aid to neuroleptic dosage.” U. 
Kastner and B. Muller-Oerlinghausen. 

This article is a survey of reports on the Haase test, which the authors 
describe. Rules to administer it are precise and standardized. Terminology is defined. 
On page S39 they conclude: “From the existing studies on the handwriting test, it 
seems that the closer the investigators kept to Haase's methodology, the more they 
were able to duplicate his results. There still remains considerable doubt as to 
whether his hypotheses really hold true for all patients as he claims. But we feel that 
further research is certainly warranted. Even if only 50% of schizophrenic patients 
would receive a more appropriate neuroleptic dosage through the use of this relative¬ 
ly simple and cheap method, this would be quite a step ahead towards improved safe¬ 
ty in the treatment of psychotic disorders.” 

International Criminal Police Review. 408:9-20, Sept.-Oct. 1987. 1 “Handwriting and 
exogenous intoxication.” By Alain Buquet and M. Rudler. 

This is a marvelous article, well, richly and clearly illustrated. There is an 
excellent exposition of tremor. The authors define terms for observed, objective graph¬ 
ic traits. They do not contend that a diagnosis of toxin intake can be made from hand¬ 
writing; rather, given the proven effects various toxins may have on the handwriting, 
the examiner can know when to consider the possibility. The authors delineate the 
symptomatic effects different toxins have on the writing. Neuroleptics are discussed 
on page 13: “These are far and away the main cause of tremors of toxic origin... . With 
large doses, the tremor which appears is reminiscent of that caused by Parkinson's 
disease (akinetic-hypertonic syndrome). This is accompanied by a reduction in motor 
activity hampering the slightest movements; in particular, handwriting becomes 
extremely small (about 12% smaller in size). . . .” The authors are medical and hand¬ 
writing experts. 

Canadian Society of Forensic Sciences Journal. 20:119-38, Dec. 1987. 2 “Effect of med¬ 
ication on handwriting.” C. Gilmour and J. Bradford. 

Hospitalized schizophrenic patients were studied. Three qualities were exam¬ 
ined: 1. “Line quality — a measure of the smoothness and continuity of the stroke.” 2. 
Size, including spacing between words and lines. 3. Individual characteristics, which 
the authors described by giving seven habits and ending with an ellipsis. Such amor¬ 
phous methods of observation hardly inspire confidence. Within the narrow limits of 
what they knew to look for, it is a useful research project. On page 132 they say: “As 
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reported, 80% or twelve out of fifteen of the subjects sampled, exhibited no apprecia¬ 
ble change in their individual handwriting characteristics from Trial 1 to Trial 3, (see 
Figure 7 in the article).” However, in the samples of Figure 7 there are, among others 
changes, differences in depth of color, expansion and line spacing, all of which are sig¬ 
nificantly individual and identifying traits, while other figures show even more dra¬ 
matic differences. 

National Association of Document Examiners. Journal. 13:1-6, Feb. 1992. “Effects of 
drugs in handwriting.” Patricia Wellingham-Jones. 

There is no specific information about neuroleptics, but I include it because 
the author provides the intelligent cautions handwriting experts need to keep in mind 
when faced with the problem of drugs and handwriting. She authored a book which 
every handwriting expert should obtain. The heart of the book is a 17-page table of 
drugs with their side effects on handwriting. 3 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

Cumulatively these papers can teach the handwriting expert important 
lessons, most of which touch on standard hypotheses within the discipline of hand¬ 
writing identification, namely items (a), (d), (e) and (f). 

(a) One needs to consider the circumstantial conditions of the writing, since 
so many studies showed that neuroleptics have effects on the handwriting. 

(b) It seems that many studies showed a correlation between graphic vari¬ 
ables and other behaviors under medication. We might consider replicating today the 
research into the parallels between handwriting and other expressive movements 
which Allport and others performed. 4 

(c) In many illustrations in these papers, graphic traits which are apparent 
to a skilled observer were missed by the authors. We need to be cautious regarding 
reported results of handwriting research where samples are not reproduced. It also 
indicates the desirability of having competent handwriting experts participate in 
handwriting research by other disciplines. 

(d) In several papers the authors emphasize the need to consider what we 
would term a complex of parallel signs. 

(e) Handwriting cannot indicate specific drugs or illnesses, since there are 
multiple causes for certain complexes of the same handwriting characteristics. 

(f) Every study considered in this survey had the subject make several hand¬ 
writing samples. At least one was a baseline sample against which changes could be 
measured. Without several samples of writing from the same subject, is it possible to 
ascertain how typical or atypical a particular sample is? 
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GLOSSARY 

This is not to be taken as authoritative, only as a layperson’s practical guide. 

agent: an active force or substance which can produce a particular effect. 

akathisia: an inability to sit still; a restless moving about. 

akinesia: an inability to make voluntary movements. 

anti-Parkinson agent: one that will relieve the symptoms which characterize 
Parkinsonism. 

antipsychotic agent: one that will relieve the symptoms of a psychosis. 

autonomic nervous system: that which governs the heart, glands and involuntary 
movements. 

baseline: the condition a thing is in before an experiment begins. 

blind study: one in which the person involved does not know some key factor. 

centrally acting: an agent acting on the brain or spinal cord. 

conditio sine qua non: Latin meaning a condition without which a thing will not 
occur. 

control: what is unaffected by the experiment and so serves as a measure for 
changes. 

controlled study: one in which factors which can influence the outcome are account¬ 
ed for. 

dystonic: characterized by abnormal tonicity impairing free movement in the muscles. 

EPS: extrapyramidal symptoms. 

extrapyramidal: having to do with the extrapyramidal motor system, which Stedman 
defines in part as “all of the brain structures affecting bodily movement, exclud¬ 
ing the motor neurons, the motor cortex, and the pyramidal tract.” 

hypertonic: an excessive amount of tension. 

hypokinesis: diminished or slow movement. 

micrographia: unduly small handwriting. 

modalities: the forms for medical therapy. 

motor: that which causes movement; the neural system imparting impulses to mus¬ 
cles so that they contract. 

neuroleptic: a family of drugs producing analgesia (relieving pain by altering the 
perception of the stimuli), sedation and tranquilization. 
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neuroleptic threshhold: the dosage at which the agent has its intended beneficial 
effects, indicated by the first appearance of parkinson-like symptoms in the 
fine motor movements of handwriting 

perseveration in handwriting: compulsive repetition not needed for meaning or 
legibility. 

placebo: an inert compound made to look like an agent being tested 

protocol: the detailed plan of how a scientific study or procedure is to be performed. 

psychoactive: having ability to alter some psychological function. 

psychomotor: mental origin of physical movement; interrelation between mind and 
bodily function. 

psychotic: one suffering from a psychosis, which Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
defines as “fundamental mental derangement characterized by defective or 
lost contact with reality.” 

psychotomimetic: an agent producing changes similar to a psychosis, 
psychotropic: a drug used to treat mental illness. 

syndrome: a group of symptoms identified as indicating a particular condition, 
wash-out period: time during which no medication is given so the subject is drug-free. 

ENDNOTES: 

1, 2. With permission of the copyright holder, the annotation for this item is taken 
from: Marcel B. Matley, Health and Handwriting, an Annotated Bibliography 
of Forensic Periodical Leterature, second ed. enl., San Francisco, Handwriting 
Services of California, 1994. 

3. Jones, Patricia Wellingham, Drugs and Handwriting, Tehama, CA PWJ 

Publishing, 1991. 

4. Allport, Gordon W. And Philip E., Studies in Expressive Movement, New York, 

Macmillan Co., 1933. 

BIOGRAPHY: Marcel Matley studied handwriting analysis with Rose Toomey and 
was certified by the Paul de Ste. Colombe Center. In 1985 he became a full time pro¬ 
fessional document examiner and has other interests in medical and psychological 
research, paleography, education, Western formal penmanship and Oriental calligra¬ 
phy. He is the author of several published monographs and articles, taught private 
classes and seminars, and presented at conferences. The American Handwriting 
Analysts Foundation’s library, as well as a collection of more than 4,000 forensics and 
handwriting articles, is located in his home in San Francisco where it is available for 
reference by appointment. 
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HONORING DR. HERRY O. TELTSCHER 


The American Society of Professional Graphologists, at its February, 1999 
Conference, proudly honored Dr. Herry O. Teltscher for his lifetime contribution as a 
psychologist, graphologist and handwriting identification expert. 

Graphology, as we know it, is based on the legacies of professionals like Herry 
Teltscher. Throughout his extraordinary career, Dr. Teltscher has added significantly 
to the understanding of handwriting through his research, his publications, and his 
psychology practice. His commitment to graphology keeps us all vigilant about the 
need to continue to educate the public about the value of graphology in a variety of 
fields. 

As a young graphologist in pre-war Vienna, he was tutored in the German, 
Swiss and English schools and inspired, in particular, by the noted graphologist, 
Raphael Schermann. Also during this period, he conducted his first research with the 
psychiatrist, Dr. Karl Feiler, in which he compared handwriting analysis with case 
studies of patients. 

Herry Teltscher came to the United States in 1939. Here he used his grapho¬ 
logical skills in the military and later as a psychotherapist. While pursuing his mas¬ 
ters degree in psychology from The New School for Social Research, he was attracted 
to gestalt philosophy, with its emphasis on the whole being greater than the sum of 
its parts. He then received his doctorate in psychology from Yeshiva University. 

Handwriting research has always been important to Dr. Teltscher, whether it 
be with mental patients, brain injured and paraplegic soldiers, Parkinson patients, or 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s handwriting. Most significant, in the 1950s Dr. Teltscher par¬ 
ticipated in a matched blind study in which his graphological analyses were compared 
with clinical observations. More that three out of four analyses were matched cor¬ 
rectly, statistically significant to the .05 level, and slightly superior to Rorschachs con¬ 
ducted by other psychologists. 

Dr. Teltscher’s first book, Handwriting —A Key to Successful Living , initially 
published in 1942, sold several editions. He later wrote Handwriting — Revelation of 
Self and has also published a number of articles on graphology and his research. 

We are fortunate to have Dr. Teltscher still actively contributing to our 
graphological knowledge. His optimism about the future of handwriting analysis, his 
continuing efforts to promote graphology, and especially his dedication, are uplifting 
and inspirational. 


Patricia Siegel 
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IN MEMORIUM 


The American Society of Professional Graphologists is saddened by the loss of 
four of our charter members, Daniel S. Anthony, Mati Lerner, Eleanor Newark and 
Lussia Neumann. Eulogized in special newsletters by Patricia Siegel, the following 
article is based on personal experience and this material. 

I first met Dan Anthony in 1970 when he headed up the then seven-semester 
course program at the New School for Social Research. Dan had been on television, 
he’d been featured in the Wall Street Journal, and also he had worked on a number of 
high profile cases. A graduate of Brown University, Dan’s greatest contribution to 
graphology is his brilliant Psychogram book. Having taken over at the New School for 
Klara Roman, Dan has always stood out to me as the most astute graphologist I ever 
knew. Although he could be mysterious at times, when you pinned him down, he 
always had a precise reason for the finding he hypothesized. Along with his wife 
Florence, Dan’s courses opened up whole new vistas to budding graphologists, as 
required reading not only included the work of all of the great early European 
graphologists, but also that of Werner Wolff, Gordon Allport, art psychologist Rudolf 
Arnheim and Russian neurophysiologist Alexander Luria. A full tribute to Dan can be 
found in Volume IV of the Journal. 

Mati Lerner’s passing came as the greatest shock as she appeared to be in 
good health and was lively and energetic the last time I saw her. Having co-written 
an article for the Journal with Alan Levine on Carl Sandburg’s handwriting, Mati, a 
former chemistry teacher, hosted Society meetings at her West Side New York City 
apartment. Where Mati was a modem women dressed for the times, Eleanor Newark 
and Lussia Neumann, each in their own separate ways, harked back to different eras, 
Eleanor, to a time before the so-called 60’s revolution, and Lussia, to a time before 
World War II. 

Eleanor, a former award-winning elementary school principal and past 
President of an archeological society, had an outspoken and traditionally American 
demeanor. In addition, she had a strong commitment to grapholgy which she studied 
at the New School under the Anthonys, and then later again with Pat Siegel and Lois 
Vaisman. Flying up from her retirement home in Florida, often harried, Eleanor 
recently spoke before the Society on her extended research on the Star-Wave-Test and 
handwritings of fifth graders. 

Born in 1907 in Russia when Nicholas was still Czar, and Rasputin was heal¬ 
ing the Czar’s son, Lussia Neumann left her country after the communists took over. 
Settling in Germany where she attended the university and obtained her doctorate, 
Lussia endured the Nazi regime before emigrating to the United States. A medical 
librarian, Lussia pursued her interest in graphology at the New School for Social 
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Research, and attended the first meetings when the Society was formed by Thea Stein 
Lewinson in Washington. A regal lady, who had the air of a baroness, as a rule, was 
always dressed in a long gown, low heels, off-white gloves, aristocratic cane and petite 
hat with a thin veil that gently covered her face. Through her presence, Lussia was a 
symbol of another era and a far away time. She was 90 when she died, having attend¬ 
ed Society lectures up until the very end. 


Marc J. Seifer, Ph.D. 


